THE BOOMER BO} 


Opgratorsiof Gas Stations 
other/Records His Son's Solo 


EMPIRE, GARDEN OR KEYSTONE STATE... 
It’s always a short hop to 


Flying over New York, New Jersey or Pennsyl- 
vania, it’s good to know you'll always find an Esso 
Dealer Airport handy with famous Esso Aviation 
Products. In fact, wherever business or pleasure 
takes you, from Maine to Texas, there are over 

600 conveniently located Esso Dealer Airports. 
Look for the familiar Esso Wings, your sign 
of experienced operators offering prompt service 
with high quality Esso fuels and lubricants, 
products used by the world’s 


co 


leading airlines and backed by over 46 years of 
flight testing and research. 

And whether you fly by corporate, business or 
private plane, get extra convenience with an Esso 
Credit Card. You and your company can charge 
gasoline and oil, lubrication, tire and battery 
services, landing fees, overnight-storage in tran- 
sit and minor emergency repairs. 

Wherever you fly—from Maine to Texas— you'll 
find Esso Aviation Products ready to serve you. 


FREE TO PILOTS! See your nearest Esso Aviation Dealer for a free copy of 


“The Esso Co-Pilot,” a complete directory of airports served by Esso Dealers. 
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WHAT LOCAL AIRPORT 
DEALER CAN GIVE 
YOU A GREAT BRAKE? 
A WHEEL? 


whatever you need? 
-when you need it! 


The flying consumer, the man who owns or pilots any one 
of the nation’s vast fleet of private, business or executive 
aircraft, has an ace in the hole when it comes to getting 
reliable parts and quick service. 


a 
He can count on the airport dealer who flies the Goodyear 


\ 2, This sign signifies a man who sells quality products which 


AVIATION he stocks well and stands behind—and which, in turn, are 
PRODUCTS backed by his distributor and the manufacturer. 


It signifies a service outlet which maintains a well-rounded 
inventory at point of sale—not only Goodyear Tires, Tubes, 
Wheels and Brakes, but a wide range of other top-quality 
aircraft parts and accessories as well. 


Look to the one 
who flies the Goodyear 
4 “Sign of Service’’! 


It promises work that will be done right, at a fair price, by 
skilled men with a fine reputation to protect. 


Yes indeed! It pays to patronize the airport dealer who 
carries the time-proved parts that are original equipment 
on so many aircraft — the airport dealer who can supply 
your aircraft needs—large or small—private or commercial 
—and who can back it up with real service! 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. Atlanta, Ga.—Chicago, Ill. GENERAL AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dallas, Tex.—Glendale, Cal.—Miami, F la.—Teterboro, N. J. St. Louis, Mo.—Houaton, Tex.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
AIR-PARTS INTERNATIONAL JLurbank, Cal. STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
New York, N. Y.—San Francisco, Ca!. P.O. Box 271, Mineola, Long Ialand, N. Y. 
washington, DC STANDARD PRODUCTS, INC. 
THE DON HORN COMPANY ; Wichita, Kans.—Tulsa, Okla.—Kaneas City, Kana. 
853 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES Minneapolis, Minn. 
GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORPORATION Boston, Mass.—Washington, D. C.—Teterboro, N. J. 
City Airport, Detroit 13, Michigan Chicago, Ill. 
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Now, AC brings to short-reach spark plugs 
qualities and features that have made 
long-reach AC Spark Plugs favorites for years. 


No spark plugs can come with a better recommenda- 
tion than these AC short-reach plugs. Every feature 
has been proved in long-reach plugs by millions of 
flight hours in military and airline use. 


Now, AC offers nearly complete coverage of the air- 
craft Seld with plugs for light planes as well as plugs 
for the high-powered engines of giant bombers and 


airliners. 


Today, AC Spark Plugs are famous for the extra 
reliability these exclusive AC features give them. Insist 


on ACs in every plane you fly. 


CONDUCTASEAL —a positive “no-leak” center seal 
made of metal-and-ceramic material that bonds with 
the insulator itself and forms the industry's only 
conducting seal, 


DEEP-RECESSED TIP —a special AC design feature 
which keeps plugs clean longer . . . resists fouling 


under the most severe conditions of operation, 


Watch BIG TOWN on NBC-TV 


AC short-reach plug shown: 5-88, 
Others. HSR-86; A-68; $86R; SR-83 P; 
HSR-B3 LA-47; SA-43; A-44, 


AC SPARK PLUG bP 
THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


AIRCRAFT SPARK PLUGS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, Florida; Nework, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Arlington, Virginia. Pecific Alrme- 
tive Corporetion: Burbank, California; Seattle, Washington; Ookland, Colifornia; Kansas City, Konsos; Denver, Colorado; Linden, New Jersey. Sewthweet Airmotive 
Compeny: Dollies, Texas; Konsos City, Kansos. Von Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Chicago, illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey; East 
Boston, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Virginic. Stenderd Aero Engine itd. Winnipeg, Monitobea; Voncouver, 8.C.; Edmonton, Alberta 
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ARC’s new ADF weighs less than 20 Ibs! 


Fly light and navigate better than ever before! 

ARC's miniaturized Automatic Direction Finder is making 
aviation news. It offe:s reliability proved in two years of 
testing. The entire system weighs less than 20 pounds. Now you 
can have a DUAL installation where required—at a weight 
saving of 80 pounds or more. 

The ADF still is the world’s Number One navigational aid, 
usable on an estimated 60,000 radio stations. Now you can 
have ADF featuring ARC standards of performance and re- 
liability. This system incorporates hermetic sealing of critical 
components such as the entire loop assembly. It also has 
other mechanical features designed and tested for dependability 
under today’s higher speeds and more exacting operational 
and environmental conditions. 

The Type 2! ADF covers all frequencies from 190 ke to 
1750 ke. It requires less power—only 2.8 amps at 27.5 volts de 
input. Extremely low drag of the loop is an outstanding 
feature. Housing extends only 2 inches from the skin of the 

TYPE 21 ADF WEIGHS ONLY 19.7 POUNDS aircraft. 
Component Units Weights: Receiver, 6.8 Ibs., Loop, Now make room for more payload and other equipment. 


4.3 tbs, Loop Housing, 0.5 Ibs; Contro! Unit, 
16 — indicator, 3 tes, aasshe Unit, 52 tbs Fly with ARC-reliability, less weight, less space, less drag 
CAA Type Certificated Ask your dealer for complete details. 


Omni/ILS Receivers * Course Directors + UHF and VHF Receivers and Transmitters 

LF Receivers and Loop Direction Finders + 10-Channel lsolation Amplifiers « 8-Wott 

Audio Amplifiers + interphone Amplifiers * Omnirange Signal Generators and Standard 
Course Checkers * 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


ircraft Radio Corporation soonton, new Jersey 
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Now... Over 150-m. p.h. cruising speed plus the 
big new feature that makes flying like driving! 


» 
em, 


i 


with LAND-O-MATIC’ landing gear 


*The patented feature that revolutionizes flying 


You've read about it. You may have tried 
it in the new Cessna 172. And now you 
can get amazing new Land-O-Matic land- 
ing gear in a new high-speed Cessna... 
the great new Cessna 182. 


This airplane has everything. Unequalled 
ease of handling—you drive it up; you 
drive it down; you can turn and park it 
easier than an automobile. Cruising speed 


“Picture window” visibility 
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that measures up to airplanes costing 
thousands of dollars more. “Hush-flight”’ 
quietness and new luxury that make long 
trips a pleasure. See it. Drive it. Only 
$13,750 f.0.b. Wichita. See your Cessna 
dealer (listed in Yellow Pages of phone 
book) or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., 
Dept. F-10, Wichita, Kansas 


inquire about Cessna tease plans 


Wide-span Land-O- Matic 


5 GREAT CESSNAS-—THE COMPLETE 
AIR FLEET POR EVERY 
BUSINESS NEED 


vy 
8 
Val CESSN 
Vil, 
20 44. ft. of reserve lift 
? 


WANTED 


HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
FOR TOP.PAYING CAREERS IN 
AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING FIELD 


96-week accelerated course prepares 


you to step right into a good position 
with fine pay and a successful future 
The field of Aeronautical Engineering 
is wide open — good positions are going 
begging. Every aviation magazine is 
full of ads: ENGINEERS WANTED! 
Our graduates are in constant demand 
for immediate openings Opportunities 
are big—and getting bigger day by day 

Aeronautical Engineering Design 
course concentrates on essential tech. 
nical studies and practical projects 
Expertly-planned for intensified train- 
ing by America’s aviation 
school, Covers airplane design, jet pro- 
pulsion design, aircraft engine design, 
hasy-to-grasp and 
theory 


pioneer 


aerodynamics, et 
streamlined. Minimum of 
Taught by top men in the field 
Embry-Riddle’s Placement Service 
and an alumni of over 50,000 men 
will open doors to give you a quick 
start—and professional recognition 
Study and play in Miami's perfect 
year-round climate is stimulating and 
exciting. Mail coupon right now for 
full information, No salesman will call. 


FOUNDED 1926 


SCHOOL OF .AVIATION 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 


TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER Gi. BILLS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dep: 66 

Embry Riddle School of Aviation 

Miom 30, Florida 

Without obligation, please send FREE and post 


poid, full porticvliers ABRONAUTICAL 


ENGINEERING DESIGN COURSE 
Print Nome 

Addiew 

City 


Stote Age 
om @ (check one) veteran 


SEE PAGE 69 FOR ADDITIONAL DETAILS 


non-veteron 


TREK OF THE PUSHER 


In the Mail Box of your March issue, 
you ran a picture of a Curtiss Jr. CW-1 
Pusher and a letter by its owner, Mr. 
John L. Bowles of Live Oak, Calif. Mr. 
Bowles completely rebuilt and recovered 
his plane in 1955, and installed a new 65 
hp Continental engine, replacing the 
original 45 hp Szeckely. 

I recently purchased this plane from 
Bowles and flew it to lowa. It required 
52 hours and 40 minutes to make the 
2,500 mile flight via the southern route 
from Live Oak to Emmetsburg, lowa, as 
the Pusher cruises at only 55 mph. I 
was 10 days enroute from Long Beach, 
Calif 

Joun Firzparrick 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 


CLUBS ARE TRUMPS 


Your editorials in Frye consistently 
hit the nail on the head. But your edito- 
rial “Clubs Could Be Trumps” is, I feel, 
the best yet 

Let me tell you briefly of our flying 
club. Four months ago, we formed the 
Airdrivers Club, Inc., of Fort Myers, Fla. 
Ten local businessmen each invested $250 
as the initial payment toward a $2,500 
down payment on a Cessna 172. The bal- 
ance was financed through a bank at the 
rate of $250 per month for 24 months. 
Each member pays dues of $25 per month 
until the note is paid, then the dues cease. 
We pay the expenses on an hourly rate 
of $6.50. This covers gasoline, oil, insur- 
ance, depreciation, airframe and engine 
maintenance and a so-called sinking fund 

The plane is used by the members on a 
reservation basis, with an appointment 
book which is kept by our local fixed 
base operator where the plane is hang- 
ared. Thus far the plane has made cross- 
country trips to Birmingham, Nashville, 
Dayton, Jacksonville, Tallahassee and At- 
lanta. Members are not restricted to local 
flying nor to any specified time the plane 
can be out of town. Yet there is practi- 
cally no conflict between members who 
want to use it. The only time was when 
one member overlapped another's time 
by about two hours on cross-country 
flights 

Now these details may not be new to 
most folks for I'm sure we have done 
nothing new. But it is amazing how our 
club (the first in this section of the state) 
has created a tremendous interest in fly- 
ing here. As a result, another club has 
already formed and is now active, and a 
third club is forming. Word spread to 
other nearby communities of our success 
and there are two other clubs fast be- 
coming activated in southwest Florida 

Yes sir! Your editorial hit the nail on 


the head, all right. Only, take it from us, 
you should have titled it “Clubs Are 
Trumps.” 

Vernon Lunpquist 


Fort Myers, Fla. 


MOONEY MARK 20 


Congratulations to you and Ted Du- 
rosko for the excellent check pilot report 
on the Mooney Mark 20, which appeared 
in your July issue. I am a former Air 
Force pilot and have flown the Mooney 
Mite on pipe lines, and felt that it had 
outstanding flying qualities. I have since 
flown the Mark 20 on numerous occa- 
sions, and am greatly impressed by its 
flight characteristics 

WILLIAM MULLEN 


Midland, Tex 


FLYING BOATS 


The article by Ben Anderson, “A Ship 
to Be Loved” (July issue), is the best 
I've yet read in FLyInc magazine. Truly 
those flying boats were the finest 

SHELDON OLIFF 


Long Beach, N. Y. 


Yes, the days of the Clipper have 
ended but as Mr. Andersen pointed out, 
her mighty, throaty engines and knife 
like path through the water are still 
fresh in many men’s memories. . . . The 
Yankee Clipper, as the first was named, 
was flown on March 26, 1939 by Captain 


Harold E. Gray, with a crew of 12 and 8 
observers, across the Atlantic to Mar- 
seilles, France. The flight started from 
Baltimore harbor, and was the first take- 
off point for the largest group, up to that 
time, to fly the Atlantic in a heavier- 
than-air machine. The flight, to the har- 
bor of Horta, was made in 17 hours, 32 
minutes, 30 seconds and the distance 
covered was 2,786 miles, at an average 

speed of 1638 mph 
The Pan American World Airways 
Yankee Clipper took off from Port Wash 
ington, New York, on May 20, 1939, on 
the first regularly scheduled aircraft 
flight from the United States across the 
North Atlantic to Europe. It landed at 
Horta, in the Azores, after a flight of 

(Continued on page 10) 
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TAIL WHEEL WELL ENGINE COWLING 
CLOSURE 


EXHAUST SYSTEM 
WHEEL WELL DOORS OIL COOLER FAIRING 


ENGINE BAFFLES 


| New kit Now available for the first time to DC-3 owners is a com- 


improves the pletely integrated modification kit that ‘‘maximizes"’ the 
safety; airplane's performance. 


range, 
performances It is guaranteed to add 20 m.p.h. to the cruising speed 


payload and of your DC-3! 


economy of The complete “‘AIRESEARCH MAXIMIZER" kit weighs 
ur airplane only 60 pounds, is easily installed and is C.A.A. approved. 

~ It increases cooling efficiency and engine reliability, 

with no i reduces maintenance requirements and greatly lessens 

increase - buffeting and vibration. 

horsepow 


Get all the details on how you can modernize the per- 
formance of your DC-3 without engine change. Send for 
our free brochure. 


conronanon (ilesearch Aviation Service Division 


Los Angeles International Airport, Los Angeles 45, California 


AiResearch Aviation Service Company 
Los Angeles International Airport, Los Angeles 45, California 


Please send me your 


Name 
ly free brochure on 
| 
| 


the “AIRESEARCH Street___ 
MAXIMIZER” kit. City 


| (conditions of guaranty outlined in brochure) 
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MET-CO-AIRE 


CAA APPROVED conversions, 


engineered and designed to increase 
the utility and beauty of your air- 
plane. 


A TRICYCLE GEAR conversion for 
your Cessna 170 or 180 that enhances its 
appearance and increases the value. Fully 
steerable with rudder pedals, assuring safe, 
quick stops with positive ground control at 
all times. 


Auxiliary Fuel Systems 
Cessna 170 & 180—Stinson 


METAL CONVERSION for Stinson 
and Piper eliminates fabric worries and 
expensive maintenance. Better perform- 
ance ...reduced fire hazard... 
greater strength .. . increased resale value. 


CONVERSIONS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN KIT FORM 


100% FINANCING 


Write Met-Co-Aire today for full 
details, or see your nearest dealer! 


South American Distributor 
Clearwater Flying Co.--Clearwater, Florida 


4+ Met-Co-Aire 


Municipal Airport, Fullerton, California 
LAmbert 5-652! 


(MAILBOX 


(Continued trom page 8) 


13 hours 22 minutes, and was delayed 
there for 6 hours 19 minutes while the 
post office officials stamped 23,000 pieces 
of mail for stamp collectors. It went to 
Lisbon, Portugal, where it arrived on 
May 21, and then flew to Marseilles, 
France, landing May 22. Captain Arthur 
E. La Porte (Mr. Anderson gave him the 
first name of Michael) said that an aver- 
age speed of 164 mph was made. On the 
return trip the average speed was 144 
mph. 

Four 314 Clipper aircraft were turned 
over to the U. S. Army in 1942 and 
given the model designation C-98. They 
ultimately were, again, turned over to 
the U. S. Navy where they served their 
purpose under the model designation 
B-314 

Again let me say that reading of the 
excellent “old-timer” gave me many 
minutes of pleasure 

Francis J, Carrrey 
Fulton, N. Y. 


SPARTAN OF TULSA 
Your July issue story “Spartan of 
Tulsa” is excellent. It fails to include, 
however, the names of some early 
Spartan personnel who later played im- 
portant parts in the industry. Designers 
of the justly famous Spartan Executive 
were Larry Kerber and Rex Beisel. 
Kerber later became a division chief for 
Lockheed and Beisel became chief-engi- 
neer of Chance Vought. Production man- 
ager for Spartan at that time was Dick 
Boutelle, now president of Fairchild 
Probably Spartan’s most striking Hora- 
tio Alger story was that of Ed Hudlow 
Ed was the Spartan School's third stu- 
dent. He managed to pay for his in- 
struction by working part time as an 
engine mechanic. Five years later he 
became president of the Spartan Aircraft 
Company 
L. R. Dootey 
New York, N. Y 


TO AN UNKNOWN NAVY COMMANDER 


This letter is mainly to thank a retired 
Naval Commander for making me think 
Some time ago, about ‘52 or ‘53, I read 
an article in Fiyine about the need for 
pilots. It was written by a Navy Com 
mander whose address I have lost and 
whose name I have forgotten. I wrote to 
him at the time, in general bemoaning 
my fate because I was ineligible for pilot 
training due to being married. My letter 
to him was pretty bitter. However, al- 
though his answer wasn't a solution, it 
did set me thinking. Eventually I had to 
spend six months in OCS but on the 28th 
of June I received my wings. In a way 
he helped me get them. Thank you, 
Commander. 

Ben Eakin 
San Angelo, Tex. 


HONG KONG FLYING 
. . Congratulations on your fine mag- 
azine. . Your readers may be inter- 
ested to know a bit about private flying 
here in Hong Kong. Actually private 
flying here is left to the few who enjoy 
flying for its own sake as you can’t go 
very far—the last chap who tried it got 
shot at by the Reds, but they missed! 
The tales in your magazine of cross- 
country flying leave me very envious as 
all we can ever do here is to take off 
from Kai Tak Airport, dodging Constel- 
lations and the like, and eventually re- 
turn there to land. Still it’s better than 

being earthbound completely 
Srewart 

Hong Kong 


FLYING CLUB MEMBERS WANTED 


If possible, could you mention in Fry- 
ING that we are looking for about five 
more members for our club? We now 
have 20 members and own a Piper Tri- 
Pacer and a Cessna 140. At present the 
planes are based at Teterboro, tied down 
at the big Atlantic Aviation hangar unti! 
there is room to move inside. Our club 
president is Chuck Hohler, an Eastern 
Airline pilot with 11,000 hours, an ATR 
of course, and qualified instructor rat 
ings. We consider him one of our most 
valued assets because he is responsible 
for our safety program, including six 
month proficiency tests 

Met Fasrixant, Secretary 
Paramus Flying Club, Inc 
E. 82 Lynn Drive 
Paramus, N. J. 


OUT OF THE BUSH 


I just had to write you about the very 
interesting article, “I Learned About 
Flying From That” in the July issue by 
George Eager (telling about his troubles 
when taking off from a Canadian air 
strip). My wife and I were at Lindy’s 
Camp when the accident happened and 
we talked to George Eager, Fred Eiche 
and Bill Burke when they were wonder- 


ing how they were going to get the 
plane out of the bush. However, Mrs 
Gould and I had our limit of big fish so 
we left for home We are glad to know 
the boys have their plane back home 
and are safe and sound. We would like 
to say “Hi” to the boys and—use plenty 
of carburetor heat in that cool humid air 
up there! 

R. E. Goutp 
Dodge Center, Minn 
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AUTOPOWER’' 


controls the fourth flight dimension automatically 


Control of the airplane's glide path during landing approaches is divided between power 
and elevator. With AUTOPOWER (automatic control of throttles ), the elevator is freed to 
respond solely to glide path navigation requirements, providing precision touchdowns at an 
exactly correct, fully compensated speed. Available now for medium and larger executive 
twins at major installation centers. Price $6,200, Send for descriptive literature and 


specifications °Trademark 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


“Pioneers in Lift Instrumentation” 
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PACIFIC pIvIsION of Bendix Aviation 
is offering this new 20-page 4-color 
the Bendix-Decca 
Navigator system. 
The brochure ex- 
plains how the sys- 
tem works, de- 
scribes its compo- 


brochure detailing 


vies 


bay 


nent units, the 
$f technical side of 
the system and its 

advantages. Copies 
may be obtained 
™ through J. H, 


A ~ Overholzer at the 

quarters, 11600 
Sherman Way, No. Hollywood, Calif. 


LL tnpications from the USSR are 

that the Soviet airline Aeroflot is 
planning entry into the international air 
transport service. Anticipated equipment 
is a good long-range jet transport, proba- 
bly based on the Soviet’s four-engine 
Bison jet bomber. 


URRENT PRODUCTION figures relating to 

the manufacture of twin-engine pri- 
vate aircraft throw the spotlight on the 
growth of civil aviation since 1950 when 
there was only one twin-engined private 
plane in production and only 31 were 
sold. Today there are five twin-engine 
models in production of which 808 were 
sold in 1955. 


or A Unique bomb-bay 
capsule in the Boeing B-52B and B-52C 


intercontinental bombers enables the 


bombers to perform multiple strategic 
roles including conventional and nuclear 
weapons delivery, photo reconnaissance 


and electronic missions. This pressurized 
“fuselage-within-a-fuselage” bomb-bay 
capsule which looks like a huge cylindri- 
cal boiler, and has stations for a two-man 
crew, is shown being hoisted into position 
in the bomb-bay of the big bomber. 


ECENT ADDITIONS to Royal Aircraft Cor- 

poration’s sales and service organ- 
ization for its twin engined, five-place, 
Royal Gull amphibian, manufactured at 
Milwaukee, Wis. include Gulf Aircraft 
Sales, Inc., Houston, Tex. and Marine Air- 
craft Ine, Detroit, Mich. In addition 


franchises have been established with 
Gault Aviation, Cudahy Field, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and Timmins Aviation, Ltd. 
of Montreal. Immediate plans also call for 
another dealership at New Orleans, La. 


He CH-1 meticorrer, developed and 

built by Cessna, an all-metal craft with 
side-by-side seating, has been certified 
by the CAA. A four-place helicopter, 
with the commercial designation CH-1A, 
it is powered by a Continental FSO-470-A 
engine which is mounted forward, mak- 
ing 360 degree vision possible for both 
pilot and passengers. 


CLipper skipper for Pan Ameri- 
can, Capt. George D. Snow (left), 
matches his four-stripe sleeve with that 
of his father, legendary Capt. George 
W. Snow. A co-pilot for 13 years and 


9,000 hours in the air, it will be some time 
before the younger Snow catches up to 
his father’s record of 30,000 hours and 
5,000,000 miles. Together they form Pan 
Am’s first father-son chain of Clipper 
skippers. 


ENDIX RADIO has received a total of 
101 orders, valued at more than $1,- 
300,000 for its RDR-1 Airborne Weather 
Radar Systems from operators of execu- 
tive type aircraft. Aireraft in which the 
systems have been installed include DC- 
3's, Lodestars, Learstars, Douglas B-23's, 
Consolidated B-24, Martin B-26’s and the 
new Howard Aero Super Venturas. 


He NuMBER of pilot ratings is increasing 

at a substantial rate, according to the 
latest figures from CAA. Airline Trans- 
port ratings issued were 860 in 1955 over 
627 for 1954, Commercial licenses for the 
same period jumped from 5,192 to 7,271 
and Private tickets from 15,523 to 16,632. 
Student licenses showed the least increase 
with 44,354 in 1955 compared to 43,393 in 
1954. In the non-pilot category, Mechanic 
licenses climbed from 3,867 to 4,435 but a 
50 per cent drop was noted for parachute 
riggers and flight navigators. Flight en- 
gineers, however, showed an increase 


from 498 to 801 while control tower op- 
erators dropped from 938 in 1954 to 850 
issued in 1955. 


Henry 
King of 20th Century Fox, an ar- 
dent pilot for over 20 years, has purchased 
a twin-engine Piper Apache. W. T. Piper, 


movie director 


(left) 


president of Piper Aircraft per- 
sonally gave Mr. King a send-off when he 
came to the plant at Lockhaven, Pa., to 
take delivery. 


de FLY AT MACH 2, a plane must be 
capable of operation in about 210 de- 
grees, the temperature of boiling water. 
At Mach 3 temperature requirements go 
up to 500 degrees, and at Mach 4 the ex- 
ternal surface must withstand a temper- 
ature of 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 


iy COOPERATION with the University Avia- 
tion Association, Parks College of St. 
Louis Univ. has just published a 70- 
page booklet entitled “The Organization 
and Management of a College Flying 
Club.” Compiled by Professor Harold S 
Wood and Francis E. Anoskey, the book- 
let discusses the various aspects of flying 
club management. Single copies are avail- 
able free upon request to James Futrell, 
Parks College, E. St. Louis, IIL 


I-DIRECTIONAL BEAMS of this new high 
high intensity runway marker light, 
developed by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., can be aimed or brightened by 
remote control to meet any weather con- 


ditions along an instrument runway. 
Equipped with a double prismatic lens 
system, which houses a 500-watt, 115-volt 
prefocus type lamp, tower operators can 
handle a whole system of these type HRC 
lights through the control panel's indi- 
cator scale which is calibrated in degrees 
of weather visibility. 


Be STEADY RISE in traffic of business and 
private aircraft flying into the metro- 
politan New York area has prompted 
Newark Air Services to move up its 

(Continued on page 83) 
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FLY WEATHER-WISE 


These weather items prepared in consultation with the United States Weather Bureau 


TURBO-PROP OPERATION 


wat 


i0 


Sumer act 


| | EXTREME WARM TEMPERATURE 
Last) 
| * - -_— 


© S STANDARD ATMOSPHERE | empersture Lapve Rate 


EXTREME COLO 
TEMPERATURE ad 


i 


Graph shows temperature variations for warm and 
cold areas—on ground and at operating altitudes. 
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For Top Flight Performance—Make it 


Fuel Requirements 
in Warm and Cold Climes 


In turbo-prop operation, payload and fuel performance are 


When selecting the tuel’s charactemstucs 


ground tem} eTatures in afea of oO} eration play an tant art 


closely ued together 


COLD CLIMES—Trans-Canada’s Viscount planes are based in areas 
ground temperatures drop as low as 1O°T 
they use Mobiljet 4. With a freeze pome 


easy to 


where winter 
Under these conditions 
ot 76°F. it is free-flowing at lowest temperatures , 


pump and won't clog hiters 


WARM CLIMES: In warmer climes where the ground temperature 
problem is not acute, Middle East Airlines get top performance 


from its Viscounts with Mobuilet | 


Lach of these high-grade fuels possesses the outstan ling quality 
and uniformity that help you get the most economical operation 


yload and scheduled departures at all umes, 


insure Maximul | 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP... 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PRTROLEUM CO., 


MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL 


| 
abl 
| 
- 
| Mobil | 
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Combat commuter — 


FAIRCHILD 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION BAGERSTOWN 10, MARY. ane 


A Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 


++ WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 


AE 8 second intervals 


In recent tests duplicating actual assault landings, Fairchild C-123's gave 
dramatic evidence of performance under combat conditions. 

The target —a rough, ungraded field —was ringed by “hostile” forces. Heavily 
laden, the C-123's approached the field at 500 ft. altitude —too low for heavy 
A.A. guns, too high for small-arms fire. Just short of their touchdown point, 
the highly maneuverable assault transports swept down, flaring out just as 
they flashed over the clearing’s edge. Two minutes later, twelve C-123's had 
rolled to a halt—troops and trucks were fanning out to their assigned positions. 
The C-123's had landed at 8 second intervals! 

This dramatic demonstration of pilot and crew proficiency was made possible 
by C-123 maneuverability, short field performance and utter reliability —all 
three, features of Fairchild aircraft designs. 


Aw ad vy 4 ig ¢ 
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STANDARD 


COMPANY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


De-icing phone lines in the high Cascades 


never had a bad accident. Partly because of Chevron 


“Just like flying brooms!” That's what telephone men say 
about the Bell helicopters used to blow heavy frost from 
long-distance lines in Eastern Washington. 


“Before they started using our ‘copters,” says Carl Brady 
of Economy Pest Control Company, Yakima, Washington, 
“men on foot had to try to clean the wires by hitting them 
with poles. Now, the downdraft from our ships does the 


whole job in a couple of hours. 


“Flying around those wires can be tricky, but it’s just an 
other job to us. We do plenty of tough flying but we've 


Aviation Gasoline 80/87. We use it in all our craft, and it 
vives us full power every time we need it. Never fouls 


plugs either. and that’s really something in a helicopter 


Because of our government flying, we have to majorevery 
O00 hours. But using KPM Aviation Oils, we always take 
the extra OO hours we re allowed, and even then the engines 
are perfectly good when we take them down. From what 
weve seen RPM would kee jp our engines in lop shape 


for 900 hours. It's the best oil we can buy.” 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


High winds with gusts are 
common this month in many 
areas. New %*"” manila rope 
double-stranded, will make 
a safe tie-down—-don't risk 
your plane for the sake of 


an older piece of ‘ ordage 
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CASOUINE 


We take better care 
of your plane 


ern," fae ere 


= = | 
LOO CHEVRON (| 
AVIATION 
| 
- 


a large, fine selection of 


PERSONAL 


EXECUTIVE 
AIRCRAFT 


AT EQUITABLE. PRICES 


AERO-COMMANDER 
@ BEECHCRAFT 
PIPER, CESSNA 


® AND ALL POPULAR 
Single & Multi-Engine Aircraft 


it's Important 


that you have a wide variety of models 
and prices to choose from when buying 
an aircraft 

That's one of the big reasons why 
GRAUBART AVIATION, INC serves 
you best with one of America’s 
largest, finest stocks of personal and execu 
tive aircraft 

Important, too, is the fact that we own 
these aircraft. This means that NO 
BROKERS are involved—-you save the big 
difference' No outside financing, either 
Take advantage of our convenient plan 
that allows FINANCING with only onc 
third down in most cases, at reasonable 
rates 

Because our wide stock is continually 
changing, we publish “AIRCRAFT IN 
VENTORY, a bi-monthly listing of 
available aircraft, Each issue includes 
specifications of all aimcraft in stock 
prices and exclusive "HELPFUL HINTS 

valuable aids that can save you thou 
sands of dollars when buying a plane. We 
will be happy to send you 24 issues for 
only $1.00 a year 

We Own The Aircraft We Seli— 
Dee! Direct And Seve! 


BUY © SELL © TRADE © FINANCE 
4 


AVIATION, INC 


‘ N. Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


MOhawk 4-6260 


Enclosed $1.00 for 24 issues of “AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 
ond “WELPFUL HINTS 


Vieave send tely FREE int 
if not send sper 
details the moment you have one 


FLYING CALENDAR 


Aug. 26—Third Annual Fly-in Breakfast 
of the Park Forest, Ill, CAP Squadron 
Peotone Airport, Peotone, Ill. in 
conjunction with the Will Cy. Fair at 
the fairgrounds adjacent to the airport. 
Transportation will be provided for all 
who fly in. 


Sept. 1-2—Annua! Florida Sportsman 
Pilot Air Race, a handicap event fea- 
turing many stops and starts through- 
out Fla. Race chairman: Don Innes, 
Miami Springs, Fla. 


Sept. 1, 2—Third Annual Jim Long Me- 
morial Trophy Race from Brackett 
Field, La Verne, Calif. to Phoenix, Ariz. 
and return, sponsored by the Pomona 
Valley Pilots Ass'n. For information, 
write: PVPA, ‘%, Brackett Field, P.O. 
Box 73, La Verne, Calif. 


Sept. 1-3—National Aircraft Show spon- 
sored by Oklahoma City Ch. of Com. 
and the Air Foundation of Cleveland 
at Will Rogers Field, Oklahoma City, 
Olle. 


Sept. 6-8—Kentucky Jaycees Air Tour. 
Gas furnished by Standard Oil of Ky. 
For applications and full information 
write: Mr. Frank Savage, 317 Fincastle 
Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


Sept. 9-11 —International Northwest Avi- 
ation Council 20th annual convention 
at Boise, Idaho, supplemented by an 
8-state meeting of Ninety-Nines and a 
4-state district conference of Flying 
Farmers. 


Sept. 10—Pratt & Whitney-Southwest 
Airmotive Co. Engine Forum, Melrose 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Sept. 12-15—New York/London/Johan- 
nesburg International Air Race, stert- 
ing from Floyd Bennett Field, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and a second International 
Air Race from England to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Total prize morey 
£75,000 or approximately $210,050. 
Closing date for entry, Aug. 13. For 
details, write: Royal Aero Club, Lon- 
don, England or National Aeronautics 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 15, 16—2d Annual Flying Fair 
sponsored by the Lazy Eight Flying 
Club at Yuba Cy. Airport, Marysville, 
Calif. 


Sept. 20-22—1956 National Farm Field 
Days sponsored by Jasper County Soil 
Conservation District at 2,500 acre 
area 20 miles east of Des Moines, lowa. 
Facilities and free transportation avail- 


able to visitors who fly in at Prairie 
City Airport. Contact Air Committee 
Chairman, Frank Krohn, Rt. 2, Prairie 
City, lowa. 


Sept. 24-26—American Rocket Society 
Fall Meeting, Hote! Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Banquet on Sept. 25. Speaker 
C. C. Furnas, Ass't. Sec'y of Defense 
for Research and Development. 


Oct. 3-5—Seventh annual National Air- 
ports Conference, Univ. of Okla., Nor- 
man, Okla., sponsored by the American 
Ass'n of Airport Executives, Univ. of 
Okla. and with the cooperation of the 
CAA. Contact Joe Coulter, Max West- 
heimer Field, Univ. of Okla.. Norman, 
Okla. 


Oct. 8-10—Second Annual Symposium 
on Aeronautical Communications spon- 
sored by the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Professional Group on Commu- 
nications Systems at Hotel Utica, N. Y. 


Oct. 13-20—Eighth Annual All Texas Air 
Tour. 3,000 miles of pleasure flying 
with 40 stops of good old Texas Hospi- 
tality. Route and itinerary will follow 
later. Headquarters: Texas Aeronau- 
tics Commission, Walton Bldg., Austin, 
Tex. 


Oct. 17-19—Annual Indiana Aviation 
Conference sponsored by Ind. ATA 
and Ind. Airport Officials in conjunc- 
tion with State Aero. Commission at 
Turkey Run State Park, Ind 


Oct. 24-26—Ninth annua! meeting of 
National Business Aircraft Ass'n, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 


Oct. 25, 26—Aircraft Electrical Society 
Annual Display of Aircraft Electrical 
Equipment. Pan-Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 1-3—i7th Annual Convention of 
National Aviation Trades Ass'n at Ho- 
tel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 26-29—American Rocket Society 
Annual Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Honors night dinner 
on Nov. 29. Speaker: Rear Adm. James 
S. Russell, Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Calendar items must be received 
at Fiyrve’s editorial offices, 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y., three 
months prior to the event 
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Typical new Tri-Pacer user—George B. Markle, Jr., Hazicton, Pa., businessman, bought a Tri-Pacer, then learned to fly it at 65 


A PILOT’S Airplane built for BEGINNERS 


Pilots like the Tri-Pacer’s new panel with flight instru- 
ments grouped to left, radio in center. Many instrument 
experts praise the Tri-Pacer as the ideal instrument 
trainer. Super Custom Tri-Pocer with full gyro panel, 
Nerce Superhomer with Omni, VHF transmitter ond re- 
ceiver, plus LF receiver and built-in homing loop, is priced 
at only $8795, only slightly more than comporable air- 
craft with no equipment at all. 


Beginners like the 

many features of the 

Tri-Pacer thet make 

flying so easy, such 

as simplified controls 

that let you fly with 

wheel alone or feet 

alone. It's so simple 

to fly that people 

have soloed the Tri- 

Pacer ofter only one 

day of instruction. 
The Tri-Pacer hos mode it possible for thousands to put 
on airplane to use for profitable busi 

trips in minimum time. 


Pilots like the Tri-Pacer. 1's 4 good cross-country airplane 
..over 130 mph cruise at 7,000’...over 560-mile range. 
It flies well and feels right... good climb, good short field 
performance ... good ceiling... and a solid, “big airplane” 
feel in rough air. Its panel has been specifically arranged 
for instrument flight. And it's really built. 


Beginners like the Tri-Pacer. |i combines more features 
to simplify flying than any other plane available . .. simpli- 
fied, interconnected controls ...tricycle landing gear for 
take-off and landing ease ...single hand brake and steer- 
able nose wheel for easy ground handling ...inherent sta- 
bility for which Piper is famed. 


Everyone likes the Tri-Pacer’s value and economy 
— $1,455 less than any comparable four-place business 
plane, yet with more power, more performance. Standard 
Tri-Pacer priced at $7,295. 


See the Tri-Pacer at your Piper dealer's or write for new 
full-color brochure. If you don't fly now, your dealer will 
teach you while you make business trips under Piper's 
“Learn-as-you-Travel” program. 


a bd | PER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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PIPER TRI-PACER 
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Private HANGAR FLYING 
Executwe 


Commercial 


| THE GENERAL'S SENTENCE lag Luft 1, where Spicer, a Colonel at 
that time,.was one of the ranking Amer- 
I WAS INTERESTED to note =e recent ican officers. We told our story at the 


— of Fivine that Maj Gen Henry R. camp and Spicer heard it. Immediately 
Spicer was now Chief of Staff of Air he called s eting of all prisoners in th 
Training Command. Your article men- 
tioned that the General had a very color- compound—nearly 1,000 of us. We gath- 
th j Na; Standing on the barracks steps, Spicer 
gave a fiery oration, venting his opinion 
of the wanton shooting. The more he ° 
talked, the angrier he got, his handlebar 
mustache bristling magnificently 

Of course the German guards immedi- 
ately called their superior officers when 
they saw the mass gathering of prisoners, 
so there were several high ranking Nazi 
officials present all through Spicer’s talk. 
But this in no way inhibited him. He 
called them all the names he could think 
of, and a lot that most of us had never 
heard before. We expected him to be shot 
at any moment 

Finally he was seized by the guards, 
taken from the compound and put in 
solitary confinement on a diet of bread 
and water. After some six months of this, 
he was sentenced to death, but we were 
rescued by Allied troops before the sen- 
tence could be carried out 

James R. Ferrin 


PAC 


“one stop service” 


Maintenance, service, major overhaul, => 
modification...airframe, accessory 

or engine ... for private, executive or 
commercial aircraft all at one landing 

in one convenient location. 


Airframe Structure overhaul, 
modification, repair 

Landing Gear overhaul, 
modification, repair 


Hydraulic & Electrical System 
installation, service, overhaul 


Design & Painting of 
aircraft exterior 
behind that situation belongs in the lore 


(\) Engineering Service of Hangar Flying. I was partially respon- 
sible for it 
Tiedown & Hangar Storage The near tragedy actually had its = 
gin 


by day or month in England, in September of 
Spicer was a war prisoner up on the Bal- 
tic coast at the time. I was a glider pilot 
in the U. S. Army Air Force in England, 
and we were assisting with the invasion 
of Holland by flying high explosive am- 
munition into a small area around Arn- 
heim, held by General Patton 

We took off in very bad weather and 
were eventually over Holland at 500 feet 
when we ran into a barrage of flack and 
rifle fire. Of course we were “sitting 
ducks” at that altitude. My tow-plane was 
shot down and I had no alternative but 
to go down too. I crash-landed among 
hundreds of S. S. troops and after cap- 
ture was taken to an area where others 


General Spicer 


Safford, Ariz. 


WHEN IN ROME... 


ONLY ONCE in my student flying had I 
had the opportunity to use two-way ra- 
dio, and that had been during dual. Now, 
the proud possessor not only of an FCC 
Restricted Radio-telephone Operator Per- 
mit but also of a Private Pilot’s license, 
I wanted to fly into a large airport, by 
myself, using the radio. I chose the 
Wayne-Major Airport, formerly Romulus 
Army Air Base, some 20 miles southwest 
of Detroit. 

I was duly assigned to Runway 21-R on 
which I made my landing and was then 
directed to make a left turn onto the 


Gas Service on fast, 24-hour 
refueling service 


Interior Cabin design, 
decorating & finishing 


Instrument overhaul & repair 
(complete) 


Radio installation, service or 
repair (custom) 


Fuel Tank Sealing, wing modified 
to accomodate integral tanks 
(wet wing) 


Aircraft Engine service, overhaul, 
modification, replacement 


Propeller service, overhaul, 
modification, replacement 


Check your needs — fly in 


ACIFIC 


IRMOTIVE 


who had come out alive were held 

We were marched through a Dutch 
town, the streets of which were lined 
with Hollanders who were friendly but 
who could not offer us aid since we were 
heavily guarded. They did, however, 
sneak a “V for Victory” sign to us when- 
ever they thought they were not seen by 
our guards. One such was a young 
mother with a baby in her arms and she 
was energetically giving the “V" sign un- 
til some trigger happy guard shot her. 

We could do nothing as we were un- 
armed. An attack with our fists might 
have caused a massacre of civilians as 
well as of ourselves. All we could do was 
hope she wasn't hurt badly, but of course 


taxi-strip. Coming to a stop on the strip, 
I asked for permission to go out again, 
which was granted. I turned around, 
turned right onto the runway and pro- 
ceeded downwind. When I had about 
reached the midpoint of the runway, the 
Tower addressed me: “Pacer 34 Papa, 
what are your intentions?” 

Then he said something that showed 
me how far I was from being dry behind 
the ears. The controller was talking to 
his associates, and to this day I don't 
know whether he pressed the mike but- 
ton accidentally or on purpose. He added, 
in a tone of infinite disgust, “He's going 
to use the whole runway!” 

It then dawned on me that when the 


: re | | we couldn't forget it. Civil Pilot Training Manual said “The 
Lockneed Air Terminal, | After many days of starvation diet and ship should be taxied to the extreme 
Curbenh, Coltiarate | interrogations, we finally arrived at Sta- (Continued on page 20) 
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“AIRSTRIP UNICOM ... Tell the Boss, 


Stevens Signed! 


I want to see Willis of Production before he goes 
home. I'll be on the ground in 15 minutes.” 


Now, it’s that easy to keep in two-way touch with your airstrip, 
factory or hangar. You simply use your regular AEROTRON 
two-way VHF plane radio, plus the revolutionary new 
‘ AEROTRON Transceiver on the ground. 


“ Place the Transceiver anywhere, plug-in the current, 


Ny flip a switch, and you have an effective two-way range of 
up to 100 miles! 
Completely portable, the AEROTRON Transceiver 


operates on 115 volts AC house current, or6or 12 volts Gy 
DC without modification. It has a built-in loudspeaker, 7 
a two-way antenna, and is available in any frequency 
from 118 to 200 mes. It’s your answer to the 
problem of keeping in touch with your business associates. 
Think of the convenience. Then see how 
inexpensive it is to have complete, two-way VHF 
AEROTRON radio. Get full details from your 
AEROTRON dealer, or mail the coupon today. 


FOR YOUR PLANE: 
New Model 200-A 10 channel Trans- 
mitter, New Model 300-A Receiver, 
— new Model 220-A Modulator 
’ower Unit, all for only $268.50. 


FOR YOUR BASE: 

A new Model 500 Transceiver for 
any frequency you specify, includ 
ing one cable (choice of voltage), 


$279.50. 


TOTAL COST, complete AERO 
TRON two-way VHF radio for both 
plane and base, only $548.00. 


All AEROTRON equipment 
is fully guaranteed 


AERONAUTICAL ELECTRONICS, INC. 
You get more for P.O. Box 6043 Dept. F 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
your money ole Without cost or obligation, please send me full 
details on: 
[} AEROTRON radio equipment for planes 
AEROTRON Transceiver 


AERONAUTICAL ELECTRONICS, Inc. NAME ea 


PALEIGH 


P.O. Box 6043 «© Raleigh, North Carolina ADDRESS 


ALL TAKES WHERE 4060 


city - 


SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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WIDEST SELLING 


SUPERHOMER 


More NARCO Superhomers are in 
use today in utility aircraft than any 
other make of Omni equipment. 
More NARCO Superhomers are in- 
stalled as factory eyuipment in new 
aircraft than all other makes of 
Omni combined. 

WHY? Because the NARCO Su- 
perhomer is the best low-cost Omni- 
navigation, VHF communication 
equipment available today. 

This compact unit which is com- 
pletely self-contained and fits into a 
standard glove compartment com- 
bines these great features: 


OMNI 


Accurate Omninavigation inbound 
and outbound for effortless naviga- 
tion and easy position location. 
Combination to-from /left-right me- 
ter saves space, reduces cost with no 
compromise in quality. 


VERNIER COURSE SELECTOR 


Vernier control assures course selec- 
tion to the exact degree. 


4 CHANNEL TRANSMITTER 


Permits distant VHF transmission to 
towers, range and Unicom stations. 


VHF RECEIVER 


Receives all VHF communications 
between 108 and 127 megacycles. 
Static free, crystal-clear. 


New “HOW TO PLY OMNI” book- 
let now available, See your nearest 
NARCO dealer or write for your 
FREE copy. 


Var 


«RELY ON 


HANGAR FLYING 


(Continued from page 18) 


downwind end of the runway; it should 
never be forgotten that, if the engine fails 
just after the take-off, the landing must 
be made straight ahead and the part of 
the field that is behind you will never do 
you any good”... it was referring to 
2,000 foot, 2,500-foot, even 3,000-foot run- 
ways and more, but it most assuredly 
was not referring to a Pacer take-off on 
Wayne-Major’s 7,900-foot Runway 21-R! 

By the time this concept had blossomed 
into full understanding inside of a skull 
well hidden behind a very red face, the 
DC-3 was making its 360 for a go-around, 
and I had reached the bitter end of Run- 
way 21-R, feeling very small and very 
lonesome and wishing that I were some- 
where else. 

When I again heard, “Pacer 34 Papa, 
cleared for take-off!” I lost no time turn- 
ing into the wind (I not only had a 7,900- 
foot runway but also an 18 mph wind) 
and getting as far away from the scene 
of my crime as fast as the Pacer would 
carry me. 

Fevix CARPENTER 
Detroit, Mich. 


ON THE CARPET 
I HAD BEEN TAUGHT that there is no 


excuse for flying into instrument condi- 
tions—“you can always make a 180°.” 
Last summer I learned you can't. 

The sun was shining at Detroit, but 
clouds were beginning to build up. I 
checked weather. My plans were to fly 
direct to Indianapolis. “Weather” advised 
me to go by way of Dayton, because Ft. 
Wayne was having heavy thunderstorms. 
I was told that I would run into some 
light rain, but would be able to fly safely 
through it 

Fifteen minutes out of Detroit, I saw a 
heavy black cloud on my course. A few 
minutes later I entered light rain. The 
cloud looked so ominous, I decided to fly 
around it. I altered my course to the 
northwest. Soon I was out of the rain. 
When I could see around the cloud, I 
swung back to my heading for Dayton. 
The headwinds picked up as we entered 
light rain again. The clouds didn’t look 
so black, and visibility wasn't too bad, so 
I held my courage. 

As time neared for a weather broad- 
cast, I tried to get Toledo or Findley 
Radio, but was unable to reach them, 
probably because I was flying too low. 
The ceiling was 1,500 feet and I was 
under it. I was out of range also for 
Detroit. The rain was still light, but the 
ceiling seemed to be dropping. As I flew 
over Sidney, the rain began to get heav- 
ier. I tuned in Dayton Radio. Ft. Wayne 
was still having thunderstorms. Visibility 
was one mile, Toledo had light rain and 
two miles 

Suddenly the bottom seemed to drop 
out of the clouds. The rain came down 
in sheets. I made a 90 degree turn and 
looked back. It was as black behind as 


ahead. I looked on the map for a hard- 
surface runway. Dayton was the nearest 
and the visibility there was down to half 
a mile 

I called and asked clearance to Dayton. 
They told me to contact the tower on 
119.5. There is a railroad from Sidney 
into Dayton. When I switched radio to 
the tower I no longer had the Omni 
Range so decided to follow the railroad. 
I had trouble contacting the tower and 
trying to keep over the railroad. Twice, 
it got so bad I couldn't see the ground. 


I was over the Tipp City water tank 


before I had contacted the tower 
I kept circling the water tank until 
they cleared me into the field. When I 


landed, the tower said visibility was liit- 
ing to a mile-and-a-half! 

Unless you are prepared to go on in- 
struments, don't fly marginal weather! 
You can’t always do a 180 

RutH 
El Paso, Tex. 


TANK TROUBLE 


WHEN I TOOK OFF into the September 
dawn, bound 450 miles from Santa Monica 
to Chico, Calif., I had no intimation that 


my carelessness and ignorance were 
meshing to ensnare me. 
It was a “first flight” for both my 


It was also my first 
an airplane 


mother and my aunt 
cross-country in a Bonanza, 
in which I had logged only a few hours 

I estimated three hours to Chico and, 
thinking there were 40 gallons of fuel 
on board, planned to land with an hour's 
reserve. 

For the better part of the three hours, 
the flight was uneventful. The sky was 
cloudless, the visibility excellent, the air 
without a ripple. 

I ran for an hour on the left tank, 
then an hour on the right. Then I 
switched to the left, and ran on it 40 min- 
utes before switching to the right once 
more. 

I hadn't been back on the right tank 
very long before the fuel gauge 
to bother me. It was showing less than 
a quarter full, whereas I figured it 
should be near a half. Soon it was edging 
toward the empty mark. It didn’t make 
sense. 

I moved the switch so the gauge 
would indicate the contents of the left 
tank. To my astonishment, it showed 
more than the right—between a quarter 
and a half. Which simply, I thought in my 
ignorance, couldn't be. I had run on the 
left tank longer than on the right; how 
could it possibly have more fuel in it? | 
immediately jumped to the conclusion 

(Continued on page 65) 
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YOUR FUTURE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT. 
Spartan School of Aeronautics can help you train for a 
successful career in aviation. Here, you receive the most 
complete instruction in the shortest possible time. No 
but 


been eliminated. At Spartan you work on live aircraft; 


essentials are overlooked; all non-essentials have 
the same type of planes, powerplants, radios and 
instruments as those you will work on after graduation. 
You will not need more than Spartan training — you 


cannot afford to take less. 


Thousands of Spartan graduates are now em- 
ployed by the manufacturers of aircraft, powerplants, 
instruments and accessories; by airlines and fixed-base 
operators. Spartan files bulge with letters from former 
students telling of their appreciation of Spartan train- 
ing and of their success since graduation. There is no 
substitute for Spartan Aviation Training. 


You can plan a successful future in aviation and 
you can achieve that goal if you have ability, persever- 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 


W BALFOUR 


COLLEGE of EWCINEL RING 
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ance and the ambition to succeed. The way is clear! 
Follow in the footsteps of thousands of successful 


Spartan graduates. 


Spartan invites you to visit this great school, See 
the extensive campus with its multitude of buildings, 
and the great outlay of equipment for student training. 
Then compare this with any other school, anywhere. 
If you can't make a personal visit, write for complete 
You 


catalog with pictures of all departments and details 


information. will receive a beautiful illustrated 


regarding all Schools, 


But don't wait! Start 


aviation training now to take ad- 


your 


vantage of the many opportunities 
available through the world-wide 
expansion of aviation, Fill out the 


coupon below, and mail NOW! 


Moxwell W. Balfour 
Spartan School of Aeronautics 


Mu pal A ’ Tuls 


Director 
Dept F-96 


1, 


nd complete information irr mediately 


Age 


Aircraft Engine Flight Engineer 


Mechanics Link Trainer 
Instructor 
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Dearest Vicki: 


You don't know it, but dangling near the 


AQ) windshield of my plane is a tiny shoe you wore 
at 4 as a baby, to remind me I'm the daddy of a 
10: VICTORIA D'AVI gorgeous little girl—and to soothe my eyes after 


Seeing my own big flat dogs beneath the panel. 
You've grown up but, thank gosh, all your 
expansion has been in the right places, and your tootsies still are 
neat and trim. Men prefer ladies with small, shapely feet, 
especially when displayed by an auburn-haired, brown- 

eyed Someone who's 18, 5'4%”, and 114 lbs. 


Southwest Airmotive—my favorite 
service station—is 25 years old but, 
unlike you, it has NEVER stopped 
growing. Now, SAC has: 


1. Opened a Mid-West Division 
in Kansas City, Kans., to 
distribute and service the 
products of the Eclipse 
Pioneer, Red Bank, Pioneer 
Central, Utica, and Pacific 
divisions of the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., and of the AC 
Spark Plug Division of GM, 


the Aeroquip Corp., and 
B. F. Goodrich 


Opened a Rocky Mountain 
Division at Denver, Colo., 
as distributor for the 
Bendix Products and Bendix 
Pacific divisions, AC, 
Goodrich, and Aeroquip, and 


Moved ahead with plans 
for its $2,000,000 service 
and parts distribution 
facility at Love Field, 
Dallas. 


Yesmam, faith in the future 
is identified by Major 
Investments in the past and 
present. This always has 
been the case with Southwest 
Airmotive. Come to think 

of it, this also is true in 
the case of me and my 

Queen Victoria. I consider 
the faith of both of us— 
me and SAC—extremely 


well placed! 


SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO. 


Love, 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 
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“FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE” 


“Six boxes and a handbook.” 

Those were the materials that have proved out one 
of the big engineering achievements of our time. It 
concerns a whole new concept of customer service 
developed to provide optimum efficiency in the delivery 
and performance of weapon systems. 

The TM-61 Martin Matador shown here at an over- 
seas Air Force base arrived there in six pac king Cases, 


and was stockpiled in a storage depot. 


When the test-drill whistle blew, a team of Air Force 
technicians assembled and checked out the miasile, com- 
plete with mobile guidance system, and ready for firiny, 
in less than six hours. 

Martin engineering service today covers every aspect 
of the customer's requirements for effective operation 
and maintenance of the product, This includes packag- 
ing, delivery, customer training, field service and con- 


tractor maintenance. 
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ENERAL TWINING and some of the shrewdest mil- 
itary airmen in the United States went to Moscow 
to see what the Soviet politicians wanted them to see. 

But had they seen everything aloft and on the drawing 
board in Russia, they still could have seen a greater threat 
to America without setting a foot beyond our shores. 

Our greater jeopardy is our lost sense of national destiny. 
The mind of the nation is not on its mission. 

The spirit of the people does not approach the fron- 
tier of this day—the air ocean—as our forefathers ap- 
ee the winning of the west. The land of opportunity, 

ailed as such by teeming millions of immigrants, has be- 

come their children’s route of retreat from the valley of 
decision. The opportunities of the air frontier plead in 
vain, yet where were ever such opportunities in all the 
human story. 

I have always hoped that conquest of the 
air, vital as it is to the destiny of the United 
States, would prove a rallying point for the 
American spirit—an area of challenge to 
fan up anew the love of national achieve- 
ment, the zest for life which characterized 
our forefathers. | have felt that we were 
fortunate to live in a time when courage and 
faith could build a land enduring beyond 
any in history because it met its challenges 
as they presented themselves. 

When I was a youngster in University, 
studying the rise and fall of nations and 
all the involved factors of political systems, 
economic influences, military genius and the rest of it, I 
saw that every civilization contained within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. But I have had to live the life of 
an airman to see how those seeds came to harvest. They 
ripen during the abdication of peoples from successive 
challenges to follow the torch of progress. What outside 
enemy finally mows them down is immaterial to the in- 
evitable result. The central theme is dissipated in self 
interest. Alexander phrased it this way, “How can I longer 
call them my legion when every soldier requires a shoulder 
pack of 40 pounds for his own camp comfort?” 

What General Twining might have seen, if the Kremlin 
had revealed its darkest secrets, is relatively immaterial in 
contrast to the fact that the American people reject par- 
ticipation in basic preparation for a future on the air 
frontiers. 


AN EDITORIAL 


Not Seen Moscow 


Let us look at the evidence of this rejection. Less than 
half of our high schools even offer courses in such basic 
subjects as chemistry and physics. The teacher training 
in our great system of State Normal Schools is notoriously 
earthbound. The trickle of scientific talent flowing from 
our universities is hopelessly inadequate to man the ram- 
parts of the so-called industrial revolution. Our trade 
schools of aviation, magnificent as they are, can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. And as for flying 
schools—they plain starved to death. 

Just for curiosity, leaf through the pages of this maga- 
zine and note the advertisements of the aircraft industry 
and airlines for engineers and pilots. A veteran pilot of 
one of our great airlines recently shook his head and re- 
marked to me, “I make $23,000 a year and nobody seems 
to want my job!” 

But of course the acid test of any nation’s 
ambition toward any future goal is best 
evidenced by the incentive it creates for its 
children. I watched the Chief Executive's 
educational convocation some months ago 
to see what of vision or understanding of 
the air age might come out of it. If the 
Sahara desert were any drier, there would 
be no more camels. 

Ah, it would be so simple and satisfying 
if we could just resolve our future by keep- 
ing ahead of the Russians in military genius 
—just set up the golden calf of the hydrogen 
missile and let Strategic Air Command pol- 
ish it up as a warning to all aggressors. But that is not 
the way nations survive, or at least none has ever made 
it work up to this point. 

So I look at a few thousand private planes scattered 
among 166,000,000 people, and I look at a handful of 
boys who have managed to climb the intellectual bar- 
riers and economic roadblocks; and I look at the aircraft 
industry and airlines desperate for pres to man their 
enterprises; and I look at scores of communities which 
could not be less interested in airports; and I listen to 
parents who do not want to be bothered worrying about 
their sons and daughters in aviation; and I begin tc 
suspect that it deesn’t much matter what General Twining 
saw in Moscow. 

The decision on America’s future will not be made in 
Russia, but in America. 


Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 
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EVERY-HOUR- 
ON-THE-HOUR NONSTOP 


BETWEEN 


From 8 am to 8 pm New York to Chicago 
and 8 am to 10 pm Chicago to New York. 


AIRLINES 


Americas Leading 
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The boom operator, lying prone in the refuel- 
ing pod of a Bowing KC-97 tanker, actually 
flies the trailing Flying Boom into contact 
with the receiving airplane by means of two 
conventional airplane-type control sticks 


An Air Force B-47 is ready for contact with 
the flying tanker's fuel boom (foreground). A 
new in-flight refueling transmitter can meas- 
ure up to 600,000 pounds of fuel per hour. 


THE 
Boo 


play a vital role in the 


vastly complicated and delicate operation 


of our “gas stations in the sky.” 


By ALICE S. FUCHS 
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The tremendous difference in speed and altitude capabilities of the 8-47 Stratojet and the KC-97 Stratofanker make aerial refueling a delicate job 


OW DOES IT FEEL to watch a B-47 barrel out 
of the overcast and know you have to latch onto 
him? Sounds like a “hairy” chore, doesn't it? 
Yet this is routine for the boom operator of a 

KC-97. Riding the pod of the tanker, the “boomer” makes 
radio contact with the bomber pilot, talks him in, and 
flies his boom into position for a hook-up in one of the 
most delicate trapeze acts of modern aviation. Since the 
advent of civil jet transport is in prospect, and refueling 
aloft may become universal practice, the subject has in- 
terest for all of us 

There is nothing casual about a refueling mission. It is 
a job requiring precision teamwork and maneuvering 
accuracy of mere inches for airplanes flying well over 300 
feet per second. Yet so routine 
is the work of the flying gas 
stations that last year aerial 
hook-ups were made by the 
Strategic Air Command on an 
average of every 3% minutes 
around the clock and practi- 
cally around the world. On one 
occasion a B-47 from Davis- 
Monthan AFB in Tucson flew 
47' hours nonstop making an 
undisclosed number of refuel- 
ing hook-ups in the process 

Let's go on a typical refuel- 
ing mission with a SAC tanker. 

Your flight might start at 
Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz., or 


The Army Air Service pioneered air-to-air refueling in 1923 
with two DeHavilland 4's at Rockwell! Field, San Diego, Calif 


Mountain Home AFB, Idaho, or Smoky Hill AFB, Kans 
or any of a number of SAC bases in this country. Or you 
might leave from one of the foreign bases manned by 
SAC crews on temporary duty in England, Africa or else- 
where in the world 

Your aircraft, the KC-97, is far from the oil-stained, 
ungainly object brought to mind by the word tanker, 
through marine association. The KC is shiny, four 
engined and graceful. Pilots look on her with affection 
and more than one will readily agree it's the finest plane 
he’s ever flown. In civilian dress the KC is a luxury liner 
of the airways—the Stratocruise 

As you enter the military version of the Stratocruiser 
however, everything is starkly utilitarian—canvas or hard 
seats, space for crew and cargo 
and of course the deck tanks 
filled with JP fuel for a thirsty 
jet. From the rear of the air 
craft a long metal tube about 
eight inches in diameter pro- 
trudes beyond and below the 
rudder This is the boom, 
through which fuel is trans- 
ferred from the tanker to the 
receiver aircralt 

The tanker in which you are 
flying is probably one from a 
SAC wing made up ol approx- 
imately 45 B-47 bombers and 
20 tankers. The plane will be 
handled by a seven man crew 
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KC-97 boom as seen from receiver aircraft during refueling operation. 


—aircraft commander, pilot, navigator, engineer, radio 
man, loadmaster or assistant boom operator, and the boom 
operator 

The crew has been busy for several hours before take- 
off, checking plane and equipment. A crewman sched- 
uled for 6:00 a.m, take-off will be at the plane by 3:00 to 
get ready for the flight. As you wait in your seat, safety 
belt fastened, you know that somewhere in a specified 
location miles above the earth you have a date 

Take-off itself is not an easy mo- 
ment. The civilian version of this 
plane takes off with 150,000 pounds 
maximum. The Air Force carries con- 
siderably more. The extra weight on 
a refueling flight means that an emer- 
gency oer power failure would catch 
the heavily loaded plane in a hazard- 
ous position. Once in the air the plane 
climbs slowly, but you breathe more 
freely as the initial hurdle is passed. 

Now the navigator takes over the 
job of guiding the plane to its point 
of rendezvous somewhere along the 
flight path of the B-47. For obvious 
reasons the tanker plans to reach the 


USAF personne! necessary to support one 
Boeing KC-97 in normal operations includes 
three firemen and truck, one medical man, 
one fuel truck and driver, three supply men, 
four administrative men, one oi! truck and 
driver; plus additional supporting personnel 
of two vehicles and drivers, two cooks or 
food service men, one air policeman and two 
security guards, Seven air crew members ap- 
pear in front row; behind them are the flight 
chief, crew chief and three maintenance men. 
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rendezvous well ahead of the B-47. The point may be a 
town, a radio station or other check point: or it may be 
over a trackless stretch of ocean. And when it comes to 
finding another aircraft the sky is big—three dimensions 
of it—plenty of room to miss the other fellow. But the 
problem is solved largely by electronic equipment aboard 
the two aircraft 

Waiting for the B-47 to approach the area, the KC-97 
follows a race-track orbit with two-minute legs, 500 feet 
above the altitude at which you plan to refuel. You are 
now flying at 15,000 to 20,000 feet, high enough to require 
oxygen, if the plane were not pressurized. The air is less 
than half as dense as at sea level 

As you orbit, the B-47 is flying toward the area, and 
listening for your radio. You hear your navigator estab- 
lish contact at a distance up to 150 miles away. 

“Bluebeard 4, this is Fox Trot 2, over.” 

Once radio contact is made, activity steps up aboard 
the tanker. One hundred miles is only 12 minutes for an 
aircraft doing 500. When the bomber is 50 miles out the 
tanker starts flying the refueling heading, both to reach 
refueling altitude and to pick up speed: and the bomber 
begins the chase. On the radio you will hear your navi- 
gator directing the bomber every ten miles until he gets 
within ten miles, and every mile from then on 

“Bluebeard 4, from Fox Trot 2. I have you on the cen- 
ter line at 30 miles.” 

“Bluebeard 4, 20 miles out.” 

At two miles distance the bomber is below the tanker 
and the tanker is diving. The bomber is slowed as much 
as practical and aboard both aircraft the crews are tensed 
for action. The tremendous difference in speed and alti- 
tude capabilities of the two aircraft is what makes refuel- 
ing such a delicate job. The KC sometimes must go into 
a shallow dive and the B-47 slow to an awkward maneu- 
vering speed for the two to make contact at all. The 
tanker operates most efficiently at lower altitudes while 
the jet does best at altitudes the tanker cannot even reach 

From the time the tanker has started descent to refuel- 
ing altitude, the boom operator has been busy in his pod, 
getting ready for the hook-up. Lying prone on the “iron- 
ing board,” a plank-like affair, he faces the rear. A chin- 
rest supports his head and his (Continued on page 66) 
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The Champion Traveler, powered by a new Continental 95 hp engine 


THE CHAMP COMES BACK 


Deluxe interior of the Champion Traveler is completely uphol- 
stered and features foam rubber cushions and floor carpeting. 


A “plushed up” version of an 
old favorite is coming off the production line 


at the rate of more than one a day 


By JOSEPH VOLNEY 


and dropped into the seat beside him in an American 


] NOTICED THE AVIATION INSIGNIA in his lapel 


Airlines DC-7 as we prepared to leave Chicago for 
Los Angeles. He took off his shoes, loosened his tie, stuck 
his cigarettes in his shir. pocket, and did not throw off 
his seat belt just because the sign went out as we made 
altitude. I sensed he was an old timer aloft with the habits 
still strong upon him 

Eventually, over the lunch trays, we fell into conversa- 
tion. “I'm going to do a little personal flying again,” he 
remarked, “I've just seen an airplane that’s down my alley 

not too much of an investment and not too much for 
an old buzzard like me to handle. It’s got me back in the 
notion.” 

Inquiry revealed that he had been up around the Twin 
Cities on business and had run into a vintage friend who 
drove him to a little town in Wisconsin named Osceola, a 
few miles from Minneapolis. In the course of the ride, 
they had stopped at the Champion Aircraft factory and, 
just for kicks, he had accepted an invitation to check out 
on one of the demonstrators 

“I like the attitude of those Champion people,” my seat- 
mate continued. “The inside appointments of that little 
plane were as nice as those of my car—no ten cent hard- 
ware, no sleazy fabrics.*I sort of felt they might have 
been thinking of the customer when they put the thing 
together. And I swear I believe the plane can be tinkered 
with enough by any hot rod kid to keep it in first class 
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Instrument pane! of the Champion is shatter-resistant. . 


maintenance, with a good A & E inspection occasionally.’ 

“I suppose you found yourself pretty rusty when it 
came to the actual flying,” I suggested. 

“I didn't feel too bad after I'd made a couple of stalls 
at altitude and found the thing wouldn't bite me,” he said. 
“It hopped off sooner than I expected but it kept on 
climbing. It's got big ailerons and I manhandled it a 
little at first and dropped it in a couple of feet on the 
landing—but no real sweat. It’s about as forgiving a fly- 
ing machine as I've ever seen—-just perfect for anybody 
getting in their first thousand hours, or their last thou- 
sand, like me!” he smiled reminiscently. 

Of course | had heard about the return of the Champion 

the purchase of the dies, jigs and inventory from 
Aeronca by a Twin Cities group headed by the Navy 
veteran, Bob Brown, and the construction of the modern 
plant at Osceola. The deal had seemed to hold a happy 
augury for the parched field of grass roots aviation 

I could think of nothing that would be a better break 
for the American youngster than a sound and simple two- 
place airplane whose cost was within mass range. But 
I had never considered the fact that there might be a yen 
among experienced airmen for a plane that required small 
investment and could be flown safely in what hours of 
practice they could afford to give. My chance acquaintance 
informed me that in his opinion there were a lot of men 
like himself who, since the war, had not been able to 
afford, in money or time, much personal flying. “But this 
little plane has got me in the notion again,” he assured 
me. “It's a deal I can handle from both the money and 
the flying angle. It looks like an airplane and it flies like 
an airplane that a man can tie to. I'm on my way.” 

Prompted by the aforesaid experience, I took the first 
occasion I found to examine and fly one of the new 
Champs. Of course, Aeronca had built some 8,000 of the 
model before they ran headlong into the postwar apathy 
and ceased production in 1951 in favor of a more stabilized 
defense effort. Consequently, flying the time-proven 
Champion was no radical experience. But I understood 
just how the veteran had been impressed 

The cabin appointments were in excellent taste. The 
new “no bounce” gear is a honey for rough fields or rough 
hands. The visibility is beyond reproach. Shoulder and 
seat safety harness reflect president Brown's meticulous 
Navy training. So does a door which can be jettisoned in 
flight and a shatterproof instrument panel. 

Wing fuel tanks with gravity feed hold 28 gallons and 
keep the 95 hp Continental cruising in excess of four 
hours. The little Champ still upholds its name in ability 
to operate in tight places with the control furnished by 
the big ailerons and a climb-out approaching 1,000 fpm. 


An honest cruise of 108 to 110 mph seems to be about 
right 

All in all, I judge that the famed old Champ has come 
back with a better underpinning, a cleaner look, a more 
comfortable ride and a lot of safety features: and this 
without surrender of an iota of his notable aerodynamic 
character. A sensitive altimeter, a shielded radio, an ex- 
cellent electrical system, cabin sound-proofing, a full 
swiveling steerable tail wheel, a map case built into the 
door, and kindred thoughtful appurtenances suggest that, 
as my friend on the airliner said, “They were thinking of 
the customer when they put the thing together.” END 


The Champion Sky-frac, a utility plane featuring a clear-vu-greenhouse 
cockpit enclosure for dusting and spraying with agricultural chemicals. 


Below: The completely new 24,000 sq. ft. office and plant of Champion 


Aircraft at Osceola, Wis. Above: Early stages of production at plant. 
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The head of the Republic 
of Korea Air Force, in an exclusive 
interview, explains why it is vital to the 


free world to support his country. 


By GEN. KIM YONG CHUL 
@s told to ROBERT B. KONIKOW 


Gen. Kim Yong Chul, Chief of Staff 
Republic of Korea Air Force 


HERE ARE MANY differences between USAF 
headquarters in Washington and ROKAF headquar- 
ters in Seoul. There are, of course, many similari- 
ties. Both are manned by officers of intelligence and in- 
tegrity; both are located in the capital cities of demo- 
cratic nations. The difference exists in the intangible 
atmosphere. In Washington, with its clear air, its spacious 
avenues, its gracious living, it is easy to forget the fog of 
fear in Seoul, one of freedom’'s outposts 

This fear is the direct outcome of the changing policy 
of the United States in the Far East, which if not reversed, 
can result disastrously to the entire world. Withdrawal 
of American airpower from states that border the Bam- 
boo Curtain is leading the people of those nations to feel 
rejected—no longer worth protecting 

Those of us familiar with military strategy realize, it is 
true, that American policy is based on the principle of 
mass retaliation, fleets of long range bombers, backed up 
by the inter-continental missile. But in the meantime, 
we see our cities devastated by local attack, our people 
killed, and our struggle to raise our standard of living 
disrupted beyond all recovery. We envision ourselves as 
a sacrifice to the ultimate victory, a pawn in this battle 
of giants. Frankly, we don't like this picture 

Our immediate adversary is, of course, the North 
Korean regime. Its Air Force, with five active combat- 
ready divisions, is formidable. Its four fighter and one 
bomber divisions are equipped with modern planes, the 
fastest and latest the Soviet Union is producing. The war 
lords of the Kremlin do not consider the Korean front an 


isolated outpost, unworthy of the best they have to offer 
There are plenty of MIG-15’s and 17's in North Korea 
and Red China, backed up by IL-28 bombers 

Not only are these planes equal to or better than our 


best, but we don’t even have the comforting superiority 
of numbers. The strength of the NKAF is growing rapidly. 
For some time we have known they have 600 combat 
aircraft. I can now reveal a fact, already reported to the 


USAF, that this figure must be adjusted to 770. The 
additional 170 planes are located near Yeng-Chi, just 
beyond the north Korean-Manchurian border. The 
NKAF can turn out combat-ready jet pilots at the rate 
of 300 a year 

While the ROKAF is growing, it is at a snail's pace, 
compared with the growth north of us. We have no 
bombers, and just two wings of fighters, one of F-51's, 
and one of F-84’'s. These are better than MIG-15's, but 
can barely stand up to MIG-17's. Three or four wings of 
F-100's would change the picture entirely, and we would 
like very much to have them either as part of the ROKAF 
or working closely with us 

While our training program is barely able to keep up 
with the turnover in manpower, due to shortages in facil- 
ities and training planes, it is not only in top pilots and 
planes that we are lagging. No air force is important 
without supporting services and here too, we are fa 
behind in comparison with our foes 

The North Koreans, airwise, are well on the road to 
self -suffic lency Many have forgotten that Mukden was 
a center of aircraft production during World War I. The 
Japanese build both fighters and bombers there. And 
Mukden is only 120 miles from the Yalu, with good rail 
and road connections across the border. At Mukden, we 
have just learned, North Korea and China have estab- 
lished heavy maintenance depots, the first step towards 
full-scale production of aircraft. This hitherto unrevealed 
fact is frightening in its implications. In North Korea 
itself, the Air Material Depot at Pyongyang has begun to 
manufacture parts and handle heavy maintenance 

We, too, must get started on this long road—become 
less dependent on outside aid for aircraft production. We 
must first increase our ability to handle heavy mainte- 
nance and don't need much help to take this vital step 
We already have most of the skilled labor required, al- 
though we need advanced training to upgrade our skills 
What we need most is machinery (Continued on page 73) 
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If a young man were to ask me of the qualities a capacity perhaps unrued by most. Yet when I 
essential to an cager and happy career pause to name the gifts bestowed by years 


as an airman, I should pass quickly from physical aloft—to tell my rosary of things that linger 


ty 0G condition and aptitude to dwell at length upon on—TI must in truth give thanks for this 
Hts i an intangible quality for which I have no For what is poignant in the things that one 
name other than character fitness. And even here remembers—Paris, Rome, Singapore—the Taj Mahal, 
I am groping in a fog of words for expression the Pyramids, the Parthenon—the majesty of 
of a conviction that has become as crystal clear the Rockies, the sullen heights of the Urals, the 
over the years as a fresh hewn iceberg in a black waters of the Tasman, the glory of the 
corer Greenland ford. A part of this character fitness setting sun on Great Barrier Reet ? 
Beat: would have to be a capacity for happy loneliness, Ah no, my lad, not these, not these—not the 
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man-made things nor the mayesties of nature. 

What then is poignant above all? Why, the lonely 
lighthouse on the far northern cape where you 

circled once to bring the wave of a hand as your 
gift to a fellow spirit. Why the outrigger 

canoe tossing far from land on the swells of the 
South Pacific and the Polynesian who raised 

his paddle to you in the kinship of lonely people. 

Why, the Eskimo on the ice floe north of Nome 

and his crouching dogs and you wonde red if you had 


been unkind perhaps in spoiling his stalk of a 
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seal at the blowhole. Why, the handful of crew on 
some lugger bucking a North Atlantic blow—or a 
fishing dory out of Reykjavik or some torest 
ranger whos lookout tower you cir led in 

the high country. It ts such as these, the happy 
lonely. who are with you when the wingtips 

are buried in white nothingness and the’ice 1s 
building and the statu has taken over 

If you have heart for them—the happy lonely——then 
lad. come to the airman’s world It is your world 


ROBB WILSON 
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The author's son, Allan, with the J-3 Cub 
seaplane which he flew in the bush country. 
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PILOT 


How a father feels while “sweating out” 
his young son on a difficult solo cross-country 


flight across the Canadian wilderness. 


By LEE WULFF 


My friend, Lee Wulff, is one of Amer- 
ica's most famed outdoorsmen—hunter, 
guide, prospector, naturalist—and with- 
al no mean airman. Yet these accom- 
plishments are only his livelihood. His 
real vocation is much more impressive 
—the rearing of his two sons, Allan, 
now a technician in the Air Force, and 
Barry, who is preparing for college 
Knowing that Lee keeps copious notes 
as background material for his exten- 
sive writing, and that 16-year-old Allan 
had accompanied him on one occasion 
in formation on a flight to Labrador, we 
persuaded Lee to let us have excerpts 


from his diary of the trip GR.W. The author. 


UGUST 2 . . . From Portland Creek, Newfound- 
land, to Hawke River, Labrador, is only 250 
miles, providing the weather lets one fly a 
straight course. Luck will get me there and back 
in a single day. Fog can make it three or four. 
The local weatherman’s forecast has been the same for 
the last three evenings. “Some cloudiness—scattered fog 
patches—visibility ten miles except zero in fog.” Weather 
breeds in the Strait of Belle Isle and forecasters, with only 
scattered stations, are hard put for precise analysis 
Whitney, the geologist, and Caines, my prospector- 
partner, are overdue for pickup at Hawke River. Our 
Stinson has a big hole in one float as a reminder of the 
trip that took Whitney down a week earlier. I can make 
the trip alone in my Pacer, carrying just enough gas for 
the round trip if I don’t have to alter course too much 
and don’t have headwinds both ways. There’s no one to 
promise I won't, and bush flying soon teaches that the 
worst can happen 
If I let Allan fly wingman in the J-3 we can carry ample 
gas for the flight and cache some on the way to safeguard 
future trips, though it will slow me down to his speed. 
The J-3 can get in and out of small ponds that would 
stump my Pacer—a fact that might save hours if Whitney 
is back in the hills, away from the main river. Besides, the 
experience will do Allan good. If weather looks okay 
locally, at 6 a.m. we'll both take off. 
August 3... 7:20 a.m. 100 miles on our way and the 
air is still smooth. Below us the Strait of Belle Isle shows 
a light northwest rippling across the heavy swells wallow- 


ing in from the southwest. Allan and the Cub are on my 
left, a hundred yards away, and I can see my son's 
silhouette through the plexiglas. What is he thinking? 
Motors tend to run rough over the water. Is he hearing 
knocks and vibrations he hadn't noticed before? Is he 
looking ahead at the craggy land under the cloud cover? 
Somehow I can't help but think of him as a youngster, 
skinny and knobby-kneed, yet already he's old enough 
to be alone in an airplane 

What is he thinking? Probably of nothing more than 
to keep track of me and to look for whales or icebergs 
or schools of cod. The worrying falls in my department 
I'll start another wide 360. My Pacer will not slow down 
to Cub speed without overheating. If I make periodic 
circles tangent to course, we can fly the same line the rest 
of the time 

We landed at Pinware Lake to cache two ten-gallon 
drums of gas. They came out of the Cub and lightened 
its load. Allan was cruising at a little better than 80 when 
we leveled off at at 2,500 on a heading that bit into the 
Labrador terrain. The wind was picking up, coming at 
us from the northwest in sharp gusts. The 4,000-foot ceil- 
ing was growing ragged and coming down 

9:10 am. Groundspeed down to 50. Ceiling down to 
1,000 and still lowering. We're almost to the height of 
land. Once over it we should have things better. If we 
have to go back to the coast and follow the sea around we 
can't make the trip in one day. Heck! It may be three or 
four days if we aren't lucky. The Cub is to my left and 
a little behind. At worst we'll find a lake to sit down on 
and ride out the weather. Wish the Cub had a radio so 
we could talk, plane to plane 

9:25 a.m. Ceiling very low and ragged as we strike a 
big river, the St. Lewis. The turn is downstream to the 
right and toward the sea. Low level clouds are getting 
thicker, hills around us closing in at the tops. The river 
twists and we will turn with it, single file now, as the 
wails grow steep and narrow, then out into gently sloping 
land with smooth pools below us instead of white water 

As soon as the valley width permitted, I circled. The 
silver and blue Cub was nowhere in sight. Circle again 
There he comes. On we go to the brackish water bay 
where we break out from under the clouds. Everything 
is clear for the 90 degree turn and not a cloud ahead save 
far away near the mouth of the Hawke 

The Cub slid into the water behind me and taxied to 
the sloping shore near the tent. The long, stringy young- 
ster climbed out of the plane. A few years ago, I thought, 
he was in diapers. Now he’s flying in a man’s country 
He grinned at Whitney, puffy with black fly bites, and 
waved at Caines who was busy at the tent, packing his 
gear 

“What would you have done if we'd become separated 
back there where it was thickest?” I asked him 

“I'd have gone back,” he said, “and swung around by 
the coast and worked my way through to here.” 

He was right. He had a marked map and he could have 
made it. That's what I would have counted on him to do 
and that’s where I'd have looked for him in case of 
trouble: though the last thing in the world I want is to 
have the kid flying around loose over Labrador until he 
has many more hours under his belt 

Whitney wanted out with his samples. Caines needed 
more men for the assessment work. He could start looking 
for them at Tub Harbor, a tiny protected pocket of water 
on an island at the Atlantic's edge, 30 miles distant 

With all our tanks filled and the carrying cans empty 
in the Cub, Caines and Whitney rode with me. By the time 
we'd reached the rivermouth, 20 miles downstream, we 
were striking fog patches. I regretted the situation that 
put Whitney and Caines with (Continued on page %) 
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An evaluation of a new simple, reiatively 


inexpensive gyro stabilizer which makes flying easier, safer and 


more convenient whether in VFR or IFR conditions. 


EXIT THE GRAVEYARD SPIRAL 


By TED DUROSKO 


ET GLOBE TAKE the 

rudder,” reads the 
slogan on the fuselage of 
Cessna 180, N-3120D 
owned by Globe Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Dayton, 
Ohio. I was curious to 
try it. 

I had previously heard 
of automatic rudder con- 
trols but had not flown 
with one. On the other 
hand, I have considerable 
experience with automat- 
ic pilots, and wondered 
how the two compared in 
performance. 

Questions which entered my mind were: Just how 
effective is an automatic rudder control? Is it a gadget 
or a truly engineered device? Can it control a ship in 
rough air? Will it hold a turn and prevent an aircraft 
from progressing into an ever-tightening spiral? 

Prompted by the above questions and others, I con- 
tacted Mr. Sidney Gamsu, sales manager of Globe's com- 
mercial aircraft products department. He graciously 
volunteered to wind up the “180” and let me find some 
of the answers for myself. 

“First, let me explain that the Globe Gyro-Stabilizer 
is not an autopilot,” commented Mr. Gamsu when I met 
him in front of Skyways, Inc., at Dayton’s airport, “and 
this unit alone will not give three-axis performance.” 

He went on to explain that the primary purpose of the 
single-axis Gyro-Stabilizer is to eliminate the spiral dive 
In addition it offers 


Close-up of the Trim-Turn control. 


instability common to all aircraft 
piloting convenience by occasionally monitoring a single 
knob instead of manually operating the controls. Also 
the Gyro-Stabilizer reduces a pilot's physical and mental 
strain. When the pressure is on because of a weather 
problem, it affords the pilot time to think. 

Gamsu showed me the component parts of the Gyro- 
Stabilizer. The only part visible to the pilot is the Trim- 
Turn control, which in Globe’s Cessna is located on the 
left of the instrument panel. The second component, a 
shock-mounted, electric-driven rate-gyro is located un- 
der the rear seat, and the third component, the servo, is 
placed just aft of the baggage compartment. 

Total weight of the installation in the 180 is 14.6 pounds. 
Power drain is 2.3 amperes when the servo is running, 
and only .75 amperes when no correction is being applied. 

As we climbed into the plane, I asked Sid for an ex- 


The Globe Gyro-Stabilizer installed in pane! of a Cessna 
180. Trim-Turn control appears at the upper left and 
the engagement "T” handle is located at the bottom 


planation of the interna! operations of the Gyro-Stabilizer 
and he explained it this way: 

It eliminates the spiral dive instability of an airplane 
by sensing a turn at its inception and correcting for the 
movement through opposite rudder. The turn is detected 
by the rate-gyro and the signal from this gyro controls 
the electro-mechanical servo which in turn is coupled 
to the rudder. The amount of rudder deflection induced 
by the servo is proportional to the rate of turn of the 
aircraft. 

This means that, when a gust causes the airplane to 
start into a shallow turn, a small rudder deflection is 
applied to correct the turn. Should a steeper turn be 
caused by a gust, then a larger rudder deflection auto- 
matically results. 

It was also pointed out that there are no vacuum tubes 
or magnetic amplifiers and the operation of the system 
is rather simple (see Fig. 1) 

When the airplane begins an inadvertent turn, the rate- 
gyro closes a switch which energizes the servo motor 
through a relay and causes it to rotate in the proper 
direction to correct the turn. The servo motor not only 
deflects the rudder, but also causes the wiper of the 
“follow-up” potentiometer to turn. As this wiper turns, 
a voltage appears across the “follow-up” 
the armature of this “follow-up” motor is displaced in a 
direction to open the circuit, contact to the servo motor 
is finally broken. As the airplane returns to straight 
flight under the influence of the rudder, the gyro con- 
tinuously detects a lesser rate of turn and the sequence 


motor and as 


is repeated, but in an opposite sense, to bring the servo 
and rudder back to their original position 
The control of the “follow-up” motor is accomplished 
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by a bridge circuit formed by the follow-up potentiometer 
and the pilot’s trim-turn control. By changing the setting 
of the trim-turn control, which determines the point 
about which the bridge is balanced, the pilot may feed 
a trim or turn signal into the Gyro-Stabilize 

For an out-of-trim condition, the pilot merely rotates 
the trim-turn control until the system provides just 
enough fixed rudder to maintain straight flight. To cause 


airplane. However, at 100 feet we engaged the unit and 
it instantly went to work controlling the airplane more 
skillfully than we could by hand. We continued the 
climb-out by occasionally adjusting the control for trim 
and the elevator trim tab. I noted during the process 
that right trim of the trim-turn knob is needed just as 
right rudder pressure is required in manual control. But 
the comparison ended there and we sat back relaxed as 

the 180 lifted above the broken cumulus 

and reached the cool stable air above 


powen RUDOER > Up in the clear, Gamsu demonstrated 
> POLLow-uP Por FOLLOW-UP MOTOR 4 the primary safety principle of his com- 
I bilizer off, but set on neutral, we 
trimmed the 180 for cruise and then 


put all our weight on the left side of the 
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airplane. The left wing began to fall 
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SIMPLIFIED SCHEMATIC WIRING FOR 
GLOBE GYRO — STABILIZER 


Fig. | 


a turn, the pilot rotates the control farther in the required 
direction until the desired rate of turn is reached 

At this point the airplane is in a stable turn, and the 
Gyro-Stabilizer will bring the plane back to the desired 
degree of turn, should gusts cause it to become either 
steeper or shallower. 

While waiting for the tower to clear us for take-off, 
my mentor pointed out that the Gyro-Stabilizer in addi- 
tion to being a safety device, was also a utility device 
He advised that as soon as we had cleared 75 or more 
feet, the engagement “T” handle could be pulled and 
the unit used in the climb-out. It takes only three seconds 


to warm up 
It was a hot, gusty day and thermals slapped at the 


Above: Main components of the Globe Gyro-Stabilizer, are 
(left) fast-acting servo, (right) precision rate-gyro and (right, 
foreground) the Trim-Turn Control. Right: Servo unit mounted 
aft of baggage compartment in Cessna 180. Rudder control is 
by chain drive and sprocket with steel rods to the rudder horns. 


Servo off and soon the ship was in a spiral 
woror RATE CONTROL which began to tighten. As soon as we 
7 engaged the Globe, it immediately re- 
= covered the plane from the unhealthy 
attitude 

v——* + 7 + We tried the same check to the right 
Pad if eS and again the Globe recovered the air- 

plane 
t t Then we tried letting down in a spiral 
controlled by the Gyro-Stabilizer. In 
—————————EEE the first test we backed off the throt- 


tle and set up an airspeed of 85 mph, 
a bank of 20° and a rate of descent of 
500 fpm. The globe held the attitude 
faithfully. There was no tendency to 
tighten the turn 
On the second try we lowered flap, indicated 73 mph 
and had a rate of descent of 600 fpm. Again no sweat 
no tendency to tighten in the spiral 
Climbing back to altitude, we tried making 180° turns 
with the gyro unit. The results were as follows: 


Left Turn Right Turn 
Altitude at start 9800 ft 9800 It 
Max. airspeed indicated 140 mph 143 mph 
Min. airspeed indicated 135 mph 135 mph 
Altitude at 180 9600 ft 9600 ft 


For comparison, I then suggested that we try the same 
check at a lower altitude amid the afternoon's hot tur- 
bulence. We let down to 3100 ft. indicated, which placed 
us about 2100 ft. above the ground. Here in the rough air 


we used a power setting of (Continued on page 70) 
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Observers examine the 
Project SMART rocket 
sled after a test run 
on Hurricane Mesa. 
Note the rocket 
motors and the nylon 
cable arresting gear. 


The research race for supremacy 


and survival is quite a show, calling for all 


we have to give of brain and brawn. 


By C. L. HAMILTON 


yokern, White Sands and Muroc to Hurricane Mesa 

out in the raw, rough ranges of the west, down in the 
canyons, across the salt flats, off the mesas and high above 
the God-forsaken, Mars-like stretches of America’s waste- 
lands, a new crop is being sown—research. Pure and not 
so simple research. The harvest? Freedom—or all of 
freedom that missiles and supersonic aircraft and tomor- 


Pine ALAMOGORDO to Yucca Flats, from In- 


row’s ultimate weapons can guarantee 

It's quite a show, this research race for supremacy and 
survival. You won't see it on a junket in the family car 
to Yellowstone, except maybe to wonder what goes on 
behind the occasional barbedwire fence you come across 
in the middle of a desert or guarding the mouth of a can- 
yon. But you might come close for a few moments to the 
weird quality of it on a cross-country in the Tri-Pace 
some day out around the Mojave suddenly a streak of 
white speed drops weightless across the horizon, whips 
over the valley floor. For a startled moment you wonder, 
and then you remember research sure, this is the 
spawning stream, the testing ground of research 

Here in this vast rough land of lonely beauty, science 
makes its pitch, holds the fort against time. All of science 
Too often we think of airpower’s scientific research as in- 
volving merely aerodynamics, metallurgy, electronics, 
ballistics and perhaps a few related fields. But let me 
tell you about just one of the countless research projects 
going on out there among the monumental rocks and fis- 
sured earth. And then maybe you'll understand that when 
one speaks of “science” in this research race for time 
it means all we have to give of brain and brawn 

Take, for instance, the crash project up on Hurricane 
Mesa. The new Air Force (Continued on page 74) 


Left: Rising 1,500 feet above the valley, Hurricane Mesa's table-top 
surface provides the firm base needed for the Project SMART rocket 
sled test track. Right: Dummy, still strapped to « seat, is auto- 
matically ejected over the edge of the mesa while supersonic speed 
of the rocket sled is violently decelerated |; water break and gear. 
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A revolutionary airborne electronic 


detection device, capable of canvassing forty 


square miles per hour, simplifies 


PROSPECTING 
IN A HURRY 


By GEORGE SIDNEY BUSH 


OR NINE MONTHS after Vernon Pick caught the 
uranium fever, he lived in a hell of his own making. 
Carrying a 55-pound pack and a 15-pound scintil- 
lometer, he hiked and crawled and stumbled over 

hundreds of miles of some of the meanest country on 
earth 

He was burned by the sun, chilled by the night, poi- 
soned by arsenic-tainted water. He almost died of a scor- 
pion bite. He learned to dodge rattlers, and he talked 
much to himself. One thing he often said in his lonely 
conversations, as the towering buttes of the vast Colorado 
Plateau shimmered before his squinting eyes, was “There 
must be an easier way.” 


Vernon J. Pick makes a notation on 
the recorder of experimental scin- 
tillation equipment in a Cessna 180. 


In the fall of 1954, suddenly richer by almost $10,000,000 
when Atlas bought out his fabulous Delta uranium strike, 
the now prosperous Pick decided to do something about 
finding the “easier way” to a fission fortune. A few 
months ago, at his spanking-new Pick Laboratories in 
Saratoga, Calif., 52-year-old Pick and his assistants came 
up with the answer. 

It is a revolutionary electronic airborne detection de- 
vice, capable of canvassing about 40 square miles an hour 
for radio-active anomalies. 

This makes prospecting possible on an unprecedented 
scale. A single prospector-pilot cruising no more than a 
comfortable five hours a day could survey almost the 
entire state of Utah in a year. A fleet of 100 aircraft, flying 
precise grid patterns, could produce a chart of radio- 
active outcroppings for the whole of the United States 
and Canada in a single year 

Several of Pick’s $15,000 “Aero Survey Units” already 
have been sold to individuals or mining companies. More 
are currently in production. 

Pick’s device allows the prospector to fly 200 mph at 
1,000 feet. It records emanations of deposits of a minimum 
of 50 tons of 40 per cent uranium oxide ore within 1,000 
feet on either side of the plane’s path 

Other airborne detection units have preceded Pick’s, 
but most of them were nothing but ordinary scintillom- 
eters toted around in airplanes. The majority could pick 
up 50-ton concentrations of .40 per cent ore if as low as 
200 feet in altitude and if flying less than 100 mph 
dangerously low when you limp along close to stalling 
speed. However, their extended 
scarcely more than 200 feet on either side, making a 
tight and time-consuming grid pattern 

The older airborne units were also somewhat unsatis- 
factory for two reasons. Constant attention and adjust- 
ment was needed to keep the indicator centered for 
variations of background radiation and it was extremely 
difficult to differentiate readings due to radio-active 
anomalies from those due to altitude variations 

The basis of all scintillation detection devices is a crys- 
tal which converis the stream of gamma particles ema- 
nating from radio-active matter into light. The resultant 
light is picked up by a phote tube which amplifies it, so 
that the slight difference in per cent between the ever 
present background and the promising anomaly can be 
discerned 

In the Pick survey unit, the crystal is five by two 
inches, about the largest size that can be successfully cre- 
ated. Such a crystal alone costs $1,400—approximately 
1% times as much as an ordinary scintillometer. The five 
inch photo tube that picks up the crystal’s light multiplies 
it one million times. But this is just the start 

Pick’s souped-up scintillation detector is then hooked 
up to electronic computer circuits which automatically 
adjust for altitude differences, as well as for variations in 
ordinary background radiation 

This computer, puzzled out for Pick by his 32-year-old 
laboratory manager, Jim Beaumont, a former IBM and 
Hughes Aircraft research engineer, is a remarkable little 
package, yet is designed to recognize any background 
radiation level. It automatically adjusts to provide a zero 
output reading for the prevailing background condition 
The time required for this automatic compensation is 
about 30 seconds. A faster reaction could be built in, but 
the lag has been specifically designed into the compute 
so that it won't overlook any anomalies, even at high 
altitude. 

If it were to adjust faster, this is what could happen 
and why: the normal background radiation level varies 
at least 10 per cent. Yet the emanations of even large 
anomalies add only about 10 per cent to the general radia- 
tion picture. Thus if the count, (Continued on page 63) 
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Dr. John Woods (right) studies map of Flying Doctor Service with the late Rev. Dr. John Flynn, O.B.E. D.D., who originated the Service. 


FLYNN 


INLAND 


A mantle of safety for peoples in the 


vast barren areas of mid-Australia is now 


provided by the Flying Doctor Service. 


By STEVE LIBBY 


UT BY THE CAMEL LINES of Ombadurra Sta- 
tion in Australia’s empty inland, old “King” 
Jacky sat in the thin shade of a eucalyptus, hold- 
ing his shattered leg and moaning with pain 
Throughout the long afternoon, since the “brumby” 
camel had trampled him, the ancient Warrigal black, once 
King of his tribe, never took his eyes from the horizon, a 
blue haze in the pitiless central Australian heat 
Now a “station black,” working cattle on a vast ranch, 
Jacky still had spells when civilization seemed just too 
complicated. On such occasions he “went walkabout" in 
the bush, sometimes disappearing for months at a time 
Watching him as he sat now with eyes lifted to the sky, 
one might have conjectured that Jacky was caught in one 
of his “spells,” pleading with the Gods of the Stone Age 
which he worshiped, for relief of his agony 
The nearest doctor was at Wyndham, 400 miles away 
and around Jacky lay a million and a half square miles 
with no settlement big enough to support a resident 
physician 
Yet Jacky had something more tangible than a stone 
age miracle in mind white medicine feller him come 
along in sky.” A faint drone to the north—a maturing 
speck on the horizon—a plane dropping down on the 
baked earth of Ombadurra-—and a pith helmeted man 
with surgeon's instruments was soon exploring the old 
warrior’s injury 
Within an hour the fractured leg was set and a morphia 
needle had drained away the pain. The flying doctor 
from Wyndham on the north coast, summoned by “pedal 
radio” in the overseer’s office had made it in time to pre- 
vent shock from snuffing out Jacky’s life 
This Mantle of Mercy which has ministered to some 
3,000 aboriginal patients like Jacky, and which serves 
4) 
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Instructions from the doctor arrive via wireless at an outback sheep sta- 
tion in Australia. while a child supplies the power for the “peda! radio.” 


the 25,000 white settlers in the area, had its beginning as 
far back as 1911, when a Presbyterian minister named 
John Flynn focused attention on the tragedy of medical 
isolation which gripped the Never Never Land. A broken 
leg, an attack of appendicitis, a case of pneumonia, an 


An outback patient is transferred to a waiting aircraft which will transport him to a medica! center 250 miles distant. 


untended birth often meant unnecessary death. Home- 
steads are hundreds of miles apart, roads are impossible 
to maintain, extremes of weather prevail, and railroads 
are economically absurd. Flynn’s problem seemed almost 
insurmountable. Nevertheless, as a result of his survey 
over an area half the size of the United States, he did 
succeed in setting up a series of Bush Nursing Homes 
under auspices of the Australian Inland Mission. This 
step pushed back the area of agony to some degree. 

In 1917 a young Aussie Lieutenant, Clifford Peel, on 
active duty in World War I, sent Flynn a projected 
scheme to meet his problem by aerial ambulance and 
radio communication. A short time later Peel was killed 
in action, but Flynn had the ultimate solution to his 
dream. 

In the immediate years which followed, Flynn ran the 
full gamut of struggle with skepticism and disappoint- 
ment. 

Then one day in 1928, a faint signal from a crude and 
remote radio transmitter was picked up at Cloncurry, 
Queensland. Minutes later a Qantas airplane and crew 
scrambled and the first Flying Doctor Service was 
launched. 

Flynn's valiant attitude had brought him followers. Al- 
fred Traegar, a radio expert, later to be awarded the 
O.B.E. for his work, agreed in 1926 with Flynn that any 
radio set introduced would need simple and reliable oper- 
ation, requiring almost no technical instruction. Batteries 
were ruled out due to the impossibility of storage and re- 
charging in the outback. Traegar developed a tiny dyna- 
mo, worked by a pair of bicycle pedals and generating 
reasonably high voltage at low “Pedal Radio” 
was born. 

Throughout the early years the Presbyterian Church 
alone had sponsored Flynn but gradually other philan- 
thropists made donations and in September, 1927, the 
Board of the Australian Inland Mission recommended 
that an experimental aerial medical service be conducted 
at Cloncurry. Qantas gladly (Continued on page 80) 
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The Moscow as she appeared prior to making her long flight over the 
Atlantic. Inset: After being forced down on Miscou Island off the coast 
of Canada. Islander offers assistance to General Kokkinaki, the pilot. 


Flight of the Moscow 


Soviet airmen have a long history of 


Strategic air concept as is borne out in this account of a 


daring transatlantic flight seventeen years ago. 


By FRANK H. ELLIS 


twin engines filled the fog-bound skies. The two ects of strategic air concept 
men in the doorway of the Goose Lake Lighthouse The 12% ton Moscow flown by the two airmen had 


on the New Brunswick coast stared after it in astonish- already made a name for itself. On a previous non-stop 
flight (1938), the craft flew from Moscow to Viadivostock 


\ S THE BIG AIRCRAFT swept past, the roar of its of the fact that Soviet airmen have a long history in proj- 


ment as it vanished in the gloom 
Simultaneously, they expressed their thoughts, “An air- in 12 hours, covering 4,712 miles, and additionally had 
plane! Where the heck did it hail from?” hung up numerous other records. The White House and 


As they stood wondering, the sound of its engines sud- the Kremlin were on a bluebird status in 1939 and it was 

denly stopped. Seconds later, the distant screech of tor- easy for plans to be established for the Soviet military 

4 tured metal came faintly through the murk and they knew test project. Everything was in readiness for the attempt 
the machine had come to earth. The echoes of the crash in the early spring 

landing drifted past them to the sea, and the break of the The route was, of course, a great circle track rather 

surf again took up its cadence against the lonely spot on than a plot point-to-point across the North Atlantic 


When the crew set off in their heavily laden bomber, thei: 


the rocky promontory 


Thus came the climax to a projected non-stop flight homeland lay many miles astern before they were able 
from Moscow to New York. But the lighthouse keepers to gain any great altitude. As they flew out to sea over 
knew nothing of this at the time, nor did they realize that the Norwegian coast, heading for Iceland, they managed 
they had witnessed the arrival of the first Russian bomber to reach 18,000 feet but there winds of tremendous pro- 
to land in Canada—and on the threshold of the United portions slammed against them 
States It was then that trouble developed in the automatic 

The pilot of the Soviet craft was Gen. Vladimir Kokki- pilot. Kokkinaki faced the arduous task of manually 
naki; the navigator, Maj. Mikhail Gordienko. They had operating the controls for the rest of the flight. If that 
left Tshelkovo Airport, Moscow, at 4:19 am., April 28, wasn't enough, a widening patch of oil showed itself on 
1939, in their all-metal, converted bomber. The flight had the upper surface of the right wing. For a time they be- 
no immediate military objective but today is reminiscent lieved it to be a fuel leak, and (Continued on page 81) 
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BRAKE, BRAKE, BREAK! 


Airplane brakes have always been a touchy 


subject and many a pilot can recall some astonishing 


N THE FIFTY YEAR HISTORY of the airplane, few 
innovations have added more to the utility of flying 
than wheel brakes. But there was a time, and believe me 
my distinguished confreres, it wasn't so long ago, when 
planes were strictly free wheeling and power steering. 

The power steering, since you had no tail wheel at all, 
much less a steerable one, consisted of shoving the stick 
forward, gunning the engine practically wide open, kick- 
ing full rudder as the tail lifted—and around you went. 
You stopped the turn by cutting the power and dropping 
the tail. It took practice to stop exactly where you in- 
tended, but you got pretty good at it, and could usually 
flip a turn to within a very few degrees of your desired 
heading. 

On the landing run you had no brakes, but you did have 
things which provided braking effect. Those nice wire 
wheels grabbed liberal quantities of grass, weeds, cotton, 
or wheat, while the tail skid plowed a wicked furrow. In 
addition, the unstreamlined open cockpit biplane was a 
pretty good decelerator in itself. But brakes and drums 
and shoes and cables and pedals? No such impedimenta 
increased the weight of the aircraft and the pilot’s confu- 
sion. All the airplane jockey required was skill enough 
to slip over the wires and trees, fishtail to kill speed, a 
lost and lovely art, and plunk down short enough to catch 
nature's arresting gear. 

The “no brakes” situation imposed a need for accurate 
landings and developed some mighty sharp pilots. You 
got good in a hurry, or you got hurried off for good. In 
44 


experience involving their misapplication. 


By DAVID M. BROWN 


Lalanv’s 


the mid-twenties I witnessed a workmanlike approach 
and landing which so impressed this schoolboy that I still 
cherish it among my fondest memories 

It was a bitter cold day in December, probably a Satur- 
day, although I had been known to haunt the flying field 
on days when the truant officer and I didn’t see eye to eye. 
I was hugging the fire in the office shack soaking up the 
heat and a lot of pilot's lies. They tolerated me because I 
was too awestruck to open my mouth in the presence of 
the gods, and was always ready to run errands, or wipe 
up spilled oil, or hand them tools, in return for an occa- 
sional airplane ride. 

On this particular day it was zero and too darned cold 
to work in the hangar, or fly, or do anything except sit 
around the stove and swap yarns. One of the better tale 
tellers was in the midst of an elegant story about a barn- 
stormer and a farmer's daughter, when the silence was 
shattered by the unmistakable dive of a plane 

We spilled out the door for a glimpse of the intrepid 
airman who would brave the temperature on such a day 
and got considerably more than a glimpse. This boy was 
sloping straight at the shack which he missed by the 
thickness of a piece of well worn fabric. He then pulled 
up going away, did a beautiful hammerhead stall, fell off, 
kicked into a steep slip headed directly back at us, fish- 
tailed to kill his speed, and after landing on the left wheel 
and tail skid, bumped the few remaining feet and stopped 
10 feet short of the office door. 

In the present day and age such an exhibition would be 
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"This boy was sloping straight 
at the shack which he missed by the thick 
ness of a piece of well-worn fabric.” 


. those wide wire wheels grabbed 
liberal quantities of grass while the 
tail skid plowed a wicked furrow.” 


. some flyboy . crawls out and 


walks the whole length of the wing, stick- 


ing his feet through the fabric . . . 


considered the prank of a juvenile delinquent, and I'd be 
among the first considerers. Not so then. This was strict- 
ly a neat job of flying in the face of dire necessity. {n the 
first place, the poor guy had herded his Super Swallow all 
the way from Wichita and was darned near frozen to 
death. He had to get near the heat in a hurry or not at all. 
Second, he had exactly no gas left in his tank 

I can hear you say, “Maybe so, but why did he have to 
swab off the office roof and park on the doorstep?” Sim- 
ple. The wind sock was on the office, so he came down 
to check the wind direction. The power off approach was 
on account of his fuel shortage. And the Fancy Dan land- 


OPERATIONS | 


“Lots of fun developed when a pilot 
accustomed to hee! brakes, pushed his 
feet through the floor boards 


ing on one wheel was bec ause he had blown out a tire on 
the other as he took off at Wichita. Any more questions 

The gadgeteers, er—designers, eventually got around 
to complicating the undercarriage with brakes. Instead of 
the skillful landing “dropped in short,” using the very 
first part of the available real estate, airplane drivers nov 
land long and clamp on the binders to stop short ol 
the fence 

Early brakes, being no different than other mechanical 
contrivances, usually worked fine, until you needed them 
So you'd allow yourself to get in a spot and too late dis 
cover that you had misplaced your trust. The result 
were seldom fatal, but always noisy and very embar 
rassing. Early designers had conflicting notions about th« 
best pedal arrangement, and this often added to the mer 
riment. On one model, you found that the heels, the pilot's 
heels, that is, were suppose d to press down on a couple 
of gadgets just below the rudder pedals. This wasn't so 
tough to master, and few untoward incidents resulted 
Anothe: term in orporated a toe brake mounted or top 
of the rudder pedal, in a third the rudder pedal itsel! 
pivoted forward from an axle across its bottom 

Lots of fun developed when a pilot, accustomed to heel 
brakes, pushed his feet through the floor boards trying 
to stop a plane that had toe brakes More excitement 
could be counted on when a pilot forgot he had tox 
brakes, and applied rudder with a forward movement of 
the toe. The first guy hit whatever happened to be in 
front of him, the second, gen- (Continued on page 68) 
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GIANT TROUT OF TALTHEILEL 


N A NARROW NECK of water, 100 miles up Canada’s 

Great Slave Lake, giant lake trout, yet to be chal- 
lenged as Canada’s largest, swim leisurely through the 
bottleneck of Taltheilei Narrows—Mecca for flying 
fishermen. 

The record fish has topped 48 pounds. Anglers don’t 
count their catch—they weigh it. And several tons on a . 
trip is no novelty. Normal procedure is to hook the fish, 
play him until both trout and fisherman are exhausted, 
and release him. Only the whoppers wing south to hang 
over the mantles or go into the deep freeze . 

An expensive proposition—and a foolhardy one in the 
op nion of many when it started—Great Slave Lodge gets 
its food and provisions from Great Slave Lake by barge: 
and at costs to make the Yellowknife bookkeeper tear his 
hair. Owner Len Morris almost had to sell another ranch 
to finance it. 

A sportsman and dude rancher from ‘way back, Len 
hails from Cody, Wyo., and has fished the continent from 
the Arctic to Panama. He picked the plum of them all 
when he laid the foundation for Great Slave Lodge 

Len first came north in August, 1949, on an aerial pho- 
tography job with some oil men who, incidentally, were 
also fishermen. In Yellowknife, Northwest Territory, they 
met Vic Ingraham, called “the toughest man in the 
world.” Vic sent them hot-footing to Taltheilei 

With borrowed gear and little faith in Vic's tall tales, the 
party set out. But when they dropped their lines and the 
fish took a few trial runs at them, the anglers just didn’t 
believe what they saw jumping. Because the fish all rise 
above the 20-foot level when they come through the Nar- 
rows, they present a sportsman’s opportunity that is 
unique. The limit in Great Slave is 20 fish a day. But as 
we said, fishermen don’t brag about the number of fish 
they have caught. They talk about the tonnage 

Women fly into Taltheilei too, but Morris schedules hus- 
band-and-wife teams separately, so that all-male groups 
can fish in all-male seclusion. Permanent cabins are on 
the way for Taltheilei, finished with local stone “antiqued” 
with the soft green moss that has been collecting on these 
non-rolling rocks for years. 

Unique in its development and management, Great Slave 
Lake is the only water in Canada where scientific research 
preceded commercial fishing. The government divided 
the lake into areas, determining just how many fish could 
be taken from each area without endangering existing 
stocks. So today, the commercial trout of Great Slave 
Lake, fast frozen and trekked out by barge to railhead, 
reach the tables of the biggest cities of the United States 

But the real whoppers, the grand-daddies of all the trout 
of Great Slave come through the bottleneck of Talheilei 
And they ride south in state as cargo on somebody’s little 
private plane, or aboard a chartered “busher.” END 
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By ADELAIDE LEITCH 


The fishing at Taltheilei puts an end to 
all fish stories. You can't tell one big 
enough for the fish themselves not to top it. 


Taltheilei visitors are not all two-legged. 
This curious, foraging bear, also in search 
of fish, slithers over boats at lakeside. 


Above: Skiffs made in the Territories are ideal for fishing in Taltheilei Narrows. Light and easy 


to handle, they are sturdy enough for big catches. Below: Access to Taltheilei is by bush plane 
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VOODOO GAUGES 


instru- 
mentation, flight test engineers bow to none 
in finding ways to hang gauges on airplanes. 
McDonnell’s F-101 Voodoo stows its neat flight 
test instrumentation package in the nose. In 
the center of the panel is a camera which 
photographs reflections of the instruments on 
a mirror mounted in the forward nose section. 


CARGO 
GG 


SAFAR Left and above: The cargo-passenger version of 


The Frye Corporation's F-i Safari is now in mock- 
up stage. Designed to meet short and medium haul needs, 
the Safari would be powered by four P & W 600 hp engines, 
would be able to operate from small, unsurfaced airports. 
Design performance indicates cruise at 170 mph, a landing 
and stalling speed of 56 to 62 mph. Plans call for production 
in all-passenger, all-cargo, and combination cargo-passenger 
versions with either fixed or retractable landing gear. In the 
passenger version, it would seat up to 5! persons and the all- 
cargo version is designed for a useful load of 14,292 pounds. 
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COMANCH Piper's new four- 

place all-metal, 
high performance business plane, the 
Comanche, is now in flight test stage. 
Initial flight test data indicates the 
ship equals or exceeds expected per- 
formance and characteristics. Pro- 
duction tooling is well along with de- 
liveries expected to start early in 
1957. The prototype Comanche is 
powered with a 180 hp Lycoming. 
However, final choice of power plant 
has not as yet been made. Of par- 
ticular interest is the “flying tail” with 
its complete lack of the usual eleva- 
tor. Also of particular interest is the 
size of the roomy cabin, the front 
seat being 2 inches wider than other 
aircraft in this class and the rear seat 
being wider than an Apache. With 
certification of the Comanche ex- 
pected this fall, some deliveries will 
be made early in 1957, with price in 
the $14,000 range. 


COPTER TURBIN The Kaman HOK.!, the Marines new 

est type helicopter, has been selected 
by the Air Force as test bed for the first flight tests of the Lycom 
ing X1-33 helicopter gas turbine. The HOK.i (above) presently 
has @ piston engine mounted in the rear of the fuselage, while 
the turbine will be mounted above the fuselage as shown in the 
mockup at the left. The Lycoming X1-53 is « “free” type of shaft 
turbine featuring low fuel consumption, minimum size and weight 
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If you understand something about 


your eyes and give them a chance 


to serve you best, you'll find that 


THE EYES 
HAVE IT 


By CMDR. GEORGE CORNELIUS, USN 


NAVY PILOT once made the classic statement, 
“Night landings are no different than day land- 
ings. It’s just that at night you can’t see any- 
thing.” 

Experienced night fliers recognize the remark as face- 
tious, for you can see at night. But the first part of the 
remark was sound, for airplanes fly the same in darkness 
as in daylight. 

Given a proper airplane, then, the key to safe night 
flying lies where safe flying of any kind begins—with the 
pilot. 

Let's consider a term—Dark. By dark we don’t mean 
the kind you meet over populous regions, where you have 
ground lights for reference. The dark we mean is black 
dark, under an overcast in desolate areas, or over large 


The eye sees with two major 
media—rods and cones. These 
are light-sensitive nerve end- 
ings at the back of the eye 
The cones lie roughly in a cir- 
cle at the center of the eye, di- 
rectly behind the pupil. The 
rods are in a ring about the 
cone circle, The cones see 
only shades of grey and catch 
objects in motion. The rods 
are the “corner” of your eye. 


bodies of water. When you have no lights, and no horizon, 
then, brother, it’s dark. 

The rules tell you that when you can no longer con- 
tinue flight by visual reference to the ground you must 
remain VFR until you file an IFR plan; or change your 
route to remain VFR; or land as soon as practicable. 

If you are not properly qualified and your plane not 
instrumented, the first action is out of the question. In 
either of the second two courses you can get into trouble 
when it’s dark. 

You can get into the same kind of trouble flying where 
there is no horizon, only a few stars, and a few ground 
lights. Here, while you are deciding whether or not you 
can maintain VFR, you have the makings of a beautiful 
case of vertigo. 

Ole Man Vertigo is a rough customer, but you can 
knock him out in the first round. If you hit a dark condi- 
tion in a plane with no flight instruments except magnetic 
compass, altimeter, and airspeed, be careful. The compass, 
because of its inertia, is not a reliable turn indicator. 
Neither are you. When you rotate, say to the right, tiny 
hairs in your inner ear are held back by their inertia and 
the inner ear tells the brain, “You’re turning right.” So 
far, so good. But when you stop turning right, inertia 
keeps the hairs swinging past center and the poor deluded 
ear shouts, “You're turning left!” when you're not turning 
at all. If you have no other references to counteract that 
inner ear, you are a vertigo case. You try to correct for 
turns that aren’t happening, and pretty soon you are in 
a spin. 

You can beat this by having sufficient instruments and 
believing them, but if you are short on instruments, be 
long on caution. Keep your turning to a minimum, with 
shallow banks, until you can reach a lighted area 

When there are only a few widely scattered lights, be- 
ware also of vertigo’s cousin, auto-kinesis. To learn the 
meaning of this fancy term, go into a totally dark room. 
On a table facing you, place a flashlight with the lens 
masked to show only a pinpoint of light. Stare at it. Soon 
you will swear the light is moving or that you yourself 
are being moved. This cute phenomenon knocked off 
many of our night fighters in World War II, until we 
caught on to the cure. Keep the (Continued on page 76) 
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JET Electra Lockheed Luxury Liner 


Hercules Cargo Transport —in production for U SAP 


PROPJET C-] 30 


PROPJET research 


Super Constellation 


USAF C-121F 


| 


Navy R7V-2, 


Lockheed's long experience in the design and produc- 
tion of propjet transports ts expressed in the new 
ELECTRA faster, quieter, more comfortable airliner 
of unusual flexibility. 


LOCKHEED 
PROPJET PLANES 

FLYING TODAY 

FEED EXPERIENCE 

INTO NEW 

ELECTRA 


The eELectra’s 65-mph speed superiority and small- 
airport capability will shorten present schedules by at 
least 20% . These factors, plus short and medium haul 
ability, make the ELECTRA most profitable for 75% of 


all airline flights 


Combine profitable operation with passenger appeal — 
speed, luxury, new quiet and the satisfaction of flying 
on the most advanced equipment—and the ELECTRA 


becomes a wise airline investment. 


American, Braniff, Eastern, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
National and Western Air Lines already have ordered 
128 ececteas for their important routes 


LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP BURBANK, CALIFORNIA WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED BUILDER OF PROPIET AIRCRAFT 
FLYING—September 1956 
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and finds lighter-than-air 


|lying to be an entirely new sensation. 


By JOHN D. PRUETT 


HAD LOOKED FORWARD for many years to an 
opportunity to ride a blimp—an entirely different con- 
cept of flying. The opportunity came at last when I 
was invited aloft in the 37,000 cubic foot Navy ZP 753 
at the Naval Air Station, New Orleans. The ship was 
being ferried from Lakehurst, N. J., to Santa Ana, Calif. 
the first time since the war that a coast-to-coast trip had 
been attempted by a blimp—and the very first time by 
“weekend warriors.” 

I was full of curiosity. 

Could this thing ride out a strong wind at the mooring 
mast? 

Yes, but if it were too strong, we had better move her 
out of the storm area or ride it out in the air. 

Does the fabric go bad in a few years and become weak 
like airplane fabric? 

Yes, it is similar to airplane fabric, but we do not know 
how it compares in length of life. 

Why do they keep adding sand bags every few minutes? 

Because, as the sun warms the gas, we get more lift, 
so must add ballast. We watch the wheel strut and, as 
it lengthens, we add ballast to keep the ship heavy. 

I suppose someone must remain with the ship day and 
night? 

Yes, we keep a crew with her all the time. 

Do blimps always fly lighter than air? 

No, they are usually flown heavy, but we fly in both 
conditions—heavy or light. 

How do you get lift? 

Well, we get lift from the helium, and from the shape 
of the bag. 


AIRPLANE PILOT 


The type of airship in which the author flew. 
Note reinforced nose of the envelope to stiffen 
it against air impact and provide for mooring. 
Inset shows car which carries crew and a com- 
plex array of highly classified electronic and de- 
tection equipment. Note sand bags for ballast. 


Do you mean the bag is like a big air foil? 

Yes, when you point the nose up and pour on the coal, 
you get terrific lift. However, at times we float off, very 
light 

Can you fly instruments in a blimp? 

Sure—in fact, they fly so slow you can do it safer than 
in an airplane. We have autopilots now and it makes 
flying a lot easier in turbulent air. During the war we 
didn't have them. 

What's the range of a ship like this? 

Well, it has an almost indefinite range, with inflight 
refueling. We take on fuel from a ship at sea by dropping 
a cable and pulling in a fuel hose. Blimps have stayed up 
for days. The range depends upon a lot of things, such 
as wind and the power you pull 

What do you do about a mooring mast when you land 
on a trip of this kind? 

This mast is collapsible, and is flown ahead in an R4D, 
so we can have a base set up when we arrive. 

Can you stall a blimp? 

I suppose you could but it wouldn't be like anything 
you know as a stall 

What if the engines quit? 

We would then “free balloon.” Should they quit ove: 
New Orleans for instance, we would head for open coun- 
try and dump ballast until we got the condition we needed 
for free ballooning; or we might just hitch on to some 
ground object with the hand lines and make repairs 

What do you use besides sand for ballast? 

We carry water, air and fuel. We can jettison whole 
fuel tanks if necessary. Then (Continued on page 84) 
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142 MILLION LANDINGS THIS YEAR: 
Proved by more than 1'2 million landings already this year*, the 
Beechcraft Bonanza fully retractable tricycle landing gear gives unexcelled 
ruggedness, maneuverability and pertormance. Here are some of the reasons ; 
& FULLY RETRACTABLE — the Beechcraft Bonanza’s gear gives 
maximum speed and economy of operation — there is no acrodynamic # 
drag” in flight to slow you down and eat up fuel 
*% RAPID RETRACTING ACTION — you have better and safer short-feld 
performance — the gear ts out of the way of wires, trees and fences 
. *% SUPER-STRONG SHOCK ABSORBERS — they smooth our the 
1170 MILES NON-STOP bumps on the roughest fields 
& STEERABLE NOSE WHEEL — it permits uncxcelled case 
of ground handling 
* PROVED BY TEN YEARS OF SERVICE — the test of in-service use on all 
kinds of terrain establishes the Beechcraft Bonanza’s landing gear as the 
world’s best on a single-engine business airplane. It exceeds 
military specifications tor strength and ruggedness by 74 per cent! 
Before you buy any airplane, compare the features with the 
beautiful new four-place Beechcraft Bonanza tor 56, This Beechcraft leads 
the field in every way — and you can operate and pay for i for as low 
as 2' 2 cents per seat mile! See your Beecheratc distributor, or 3 


write Beech Aircraft ¢ orporation, Wichita |, Kansas 


* Kased of the more chan 4.000 HKeechoratt Bonanza 


now thing an average of 460 hours per your 


Ask about Beechcraft's (. 
attractive leasing and 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
FLYING—September 1956 $3 
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Buzzards and B-25's don’t mix. When 


they do, all sorts of dire consequences ensue. 


By JACK H. RUTZ 


buzzard lost his neck and I lost an airplane. All of my 

subsequent experience seems to indicate that a pilot 
should let the bird take the evasive action. Following this 
volicy, I've had no more collision experience. 

I was flying for Uncle Sam in a stripped-down B-25. 
With me in the cockpit was a Major and aft of the bomb- 
bay were three enlisted men up for the ride. The Major 
was a single-engine pilot just returned from overseas and 
was along to get his four hours in for the month. My mis- 
sion as pilot of the aircraft was to fly practice patterns as 
directed by GCA radar crew in training on the ground. 
The patterns always ended with a wheels up, low altitude 
buzzing of the runway, and a pull-up at the far end. Then 
a new GCA contact and another pattern. 

It was a hot summer day and we were using an auxil- 


iary field out of Columbia, S. C. Weather was CAVU and 
54 


] TRIED TO TAKE evasive action with a buzzard. The 


the air was rough, especially over the 10,000-foot runway. 
At the climb-out end, lazily soaring around, was a group 
of buzzards. I had passed through them a couple of times, 
but they had scattered quickly so I gave them little 
thought as I continued on my rounds. 

On our fourth pass for the GCA crew, we were flying 
routinely over the runway about 30 feet in the air. When 
we reached the end of the runway, we started climbing 
out at about 150 mph. The same bunch of buzzards were 
up ahead circling two or three hundred feet in the air. 
This time, however, one of them looked to be directly in 
the path of the airplane. As we closed, a collision looked 
inevitable, so I pushed the nose down, thinking to fly 
under the bird. At the same time the buzzard went into a 
wings folded dive. There was a slight jar and I knew that 
he had hit the plane. 

Immediately there was a terrific whine and vibration 
and the right wing began to drop. Glancing at the right 
engine tachometer needle, I found it approaching 4,000 
rpm. A runaway engine at low altitude!’ 

No reason to get excited. Just follow single engine 
emergency procedure—reduce power and feather the pro- 
peller. The B-25 will operate with this light load satis- 
factorily on one engine. 

These were the thoughts that ran through my head as 
I reached for the throttle, reduced the power setting, and 
then, after a moment's hesitation to be sure that I had the 
right engine, pushed the feather button 

The yaw of the airplane was extremely severe now. I 
had to exercise full left rudder, as well as aileron, to keep 
the right wing from dropping too badly 

Why doesn't that prop feather? I hit the button again 
Our airspeed had dropped to 140 and still the prop 
wouldn't feather. After pushing frantically two or three 
times more, I realized it wasn’t going to feather and went 
for the flaps since the airspeed was still dropping 

Now I began to sweat. This airplane wouldn't fly with 
one engine wind-milling and we were only 400 feet up, 
with a dense growth of pine forest in front of us. 

The Major said something and I looked out to see the 
right engine covered with oil. He then reached over and 
cut the fuel mixture on the right engine and I nodded. 

I tried to increase the power on the good engine but 
could only hold the 38 inches of manifold pressure that I 
already had. Even then we were making a half needle 
width turn to the right, in spite of the fact that I had full 
left rudder and as much left (Continued on page 79) 
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... to pay for your 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING EDUCATION? 


.. . to cover your living expenses 


WHILE ATTENDING SCHOOL? 


NORTHROP INSTITUTE’S 
CO-OP TRAINING PLAN IS THE ANSWER 


Don't let the lack of funds keep you from getting 
the necessary education for a challenging career 
in AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING. Get 
complete details now on Northrop’s Coop- 
erative Engineering Training Program, 
established by the fastitute in coopera- 


stance, he obtains a wide variety and range of 
Engineering experience in Industry during his 
work periods. He has the opportunity to de 
velop confidence, poise and maturity. He is 
also establishing two years’ seniority with 

a fine company. After graduation, he 


tion with leading Aircraft and Elec- 

tronic Companies. These are the very companies 
who hire Northrop Institute graduates, and who 
are eager to hire many more. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


After a student has completed the first 16 weeks 
of his Aeronautical Engineering education at 
Northrop Institute, he is ready to start in Indus- 
try as an employee under the Plan. He then 
alternates 16 week periods in school and on the 
job. He receives from his employer all the 
benefits of a regular employee, including very 
good wages. 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 


Three years and 36 weeks is required to com- 
plete the Plan. This includes approximately two 
years of practical experience in the Aeronauti- 
cal Industry, plus 96 weeks of training in school. 
During the two years at Northrop Institute, the 
student actually completes more hours of train- 
ing in aeronautical engineering subjects than he 
would get in most four year engineering courses. 


MANY BENEFITS TO STUDENT 
A High School Graduate who qualifies for Coop- 


may continue his career with the com 
pany for which he worked as a Co-Op student 


LEADING COMPANIES TAKE PART IN PLAN 


As a Northrop Co-Op Plan student you may 
choose to work for any one of many leading air 
craft firms, such as North American, Consoli 
dated-Vultee, Northrop, Curtis-Wright, Parker 
Aircraft, Ryan Aeronautical, and others with 
plants located in Los Angeles, Inglewood, 
Pomona, the San Fernando Valley, Antelope 
Valley, and San Diego. 


THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Fill out and mail the coupon below. We will 
send you our free illustrated booklet, “Educa 
tion for Success in the Aircraft Industry That 
You Can Afford.” 


Remember, there ia a waiting list for Nov throp 
Institute Graduates! 


MAIL THE COUPON 


erative Training gets many benefits above and iz _s 
beyond the normal scope of education. For in- NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 


1177 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


Attention: Director of Cooperative Training 


Please send me complete information on your Co-op Training 
Pian. | am interested in earning my way to an Aeronautical Eng) 
neering Career 


Acronautical Institute 
An Accredited Technical Institute 


1177 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 
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Making of a Pilot 
(Continued from page 35) 


me, for Caines knew the country well. 
Tub Harbor did not even show on the 
map 

Hawke Bay is a spread-out affair with a 
scattering of islands and several channels 
leading out of it. The wind was behind 
us, flaring down off the mountains, and 
as long as we stayed over the bay it 
would be possible to land. I twisted on, 
dodging the fog patches scattered under 
a 300-foot ceiling. There wasn't time be- 
tween twists to see if Allan was staying 
on my tail, but I knew he could land if 
he wanted to. Rough water landings 
were one of the first things I'd taught 
him and his Cub would take rougher 
water than my Pacer. 

Over the outer bay the fog lifted to 
500 feet and I picked out the Cub half 
a mile astern. | circled and we went on 
to the smooth pocket of water where the 
houses of Ace Wentzell and a neighbor, 
and their few small boats form an out- 
post of civilization in a wide bleak area 

“What would you have done Allan, if 
you'd lost me back there in the thick 
stuff?” 

“I'd have circled, I suppose, until I 
found you,” he answered 

He still has a lot to learn, I thought, 
saying, “You'd have been wrong, son. 
You'd just have been burning up gas 
we need badly without having more than 
an outside chance of finding me. You 
might have worked your way out through 
one of the channels and ended up a long 
way from here. If you lost me, your cue 
was to sit down, get into a quiet cove 
and stay there until I found you. I'd 
have gone back to the spot where | last 
saw you as soon as the weather cleared 
and started looking from there, and you 
could have seen and heard me better 
from the water than from the air.” 

It takes time, I thought, to teach him 
everything. At least he’s learned what 
to do if it ever happens again—but the 
next time it will be something else. 

Returning, we followed the shoreline 
under 300 feet of ceiling, ready to duck 
into one of the many harbors along the 
way if weather worsened. It didn't. The 
wind swung to the south and we broke 
out into clear skies within an hour 

From then on it was a breeze. Whitney 
rode with me in the Pacer and Allan 
flew the Cub empty. We flew low over 
Battle Harbor to give Allan a good look 
at the place and learn what protection 
it offered in case he had to come that 
way again, someday, on his own-—and it 
gave me the always welcome comfort of 
having someone know exactly where we 
were at a given time in case we failed 
to show up at Portland Creek 

Re-crossing the strait I watched Allan 
swing off course to circle a towering ice- 
berg. My breath caught, momentarily, at 
the beauty of the little blue and silver 
plane silhouetted against the pale blue 
green of the iceberg's underwater bulk 
with its shadow on the snow-white ice. 
He climbed back to my level only to 
swoop low again to skim just over a herd 
of surfacing whales. Sui.set saw us back 


at camp. We had been in the air 8 hours, 
and now Allan had a total of 36:25 solo 
time. 

August 21... We used all this day’s 
daylight. Sunrise had found us aloft in 
a clear sky. Allan, now with 56 hours 
solo, was flying the Cub with our main 
luggage while Barry, my younger boy, 
was with me in the Pacer, along with 
the rest of our gear. Newfoundland lay 
half a day behind us as we traveled home. 

At 3,000 feet we could see not only 
Anticosti Island, 25 miles off-shore, but 
the Gaspe Peninsula, well over 80 miles 
away across the Gulf. To have crossed 
directly would have saved us several 
hours, perhaps a day or two if weather 
caught us, but we kept to the longer 
shoreline route westward 

The prevailing westerly wind began 
to build up and we flew lower. At Pointe 
des Monts we lost our good visibility in 
smoke that poured up from forest fires 
raging ahead of us. Giving up our 
planned route across the well-traveled, 
25-mile-wide-mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
we continued along the north shore of the 
river, taking on gas at Baie Comeau. 
Smoke sometimes brought visibility down 
to a mile, forcing a bend inland around 
the thickest spots where we could see the 
orange flames licking their way through 
the evergreens below. The whole prov- 
ince seemed to be on fire. 

At St. Simeon we could see the island 


in the center of the river and, once over 
it, the southern shore. We turned south- 
east to St. Leonard, N. B. where we 
made the border crossing by simply taxi- 
ing 70 yards across the river to Van 
Buren, Maine. We continued to fly in 
company, with my Pacer slowed down 
and occasionally circling, to Portage Lake, 
Maine, for gas and then to Greenville, to 
gas up again. 

The afternoon sun seemed well up in 
the sky and during the summer in New- 
foundland we'd grown used to having 
daylight stretch far into the night. Green- 
ville seemed just a short hop from home. 
I wanted to give Allan some experience 
on his own in cross-country so I told 
him we'd go on ahead 

The Cub left the water first, but fell 
behind me in the climb. I waggled my 
wings and headed toward the lowering 
sun. The 105 mph cruise was a relief 
after holding down to the Cub’s speed 
for so long. We crossed the Green Moun- 
tains and came into Hedges Lake, our 
home base, just at sunset. Only a little 
over half am hour's daylight remained 
and I began to worry about Allan. 

Judge Dewell and his wife came down 
to greet us. The hellos were hardly over 
before Ethel Dewell said, “Look at Lee, 
John. He's as nervous as a cat and I 
thought he didn’t have a nerve in his 
body.” 

She was right. I'd given my son a 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WHERE AM I? 


It's pretty hard to miss this airport with its prominent lake landmark, located 4 miles 
NE of the city which gives its name to the field locale and some 20 miles north of a 
large metropolitan center. 


(Answer on page 5#) 
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less! } 6 per mile per year (500° 


Comparative costs of owning and operating your own private airplane, 
compiled and published by a national magazine, show that it costs less to 
fly the Mooney Mark 20 than any other plane in its class. 
Based on conservatively high averages, it will cost you only 6.1 cents 
per mile to fly the Mark 20 for 500 hours per year. 


Economy of operation plus a cruising speed of 165 m.p.h. plus beauty 
of appearance and comfort in flight are all yours in the Mooney Mark 20. 
Priced at only $12,500, the Mark 20 is your best buy... it’s the plane 
you will love to fly! See your Mooney distributor NOW, 


OONECY AIRCRAFT INC KERRVILLE TEXAS 


MOONEY DISTRIBUTORS 


Fleet Planes, inc City, Fle 


Aircratt Sales & Rentals, Phoenix, Ariz Gerner Bros. Aviation, Vancouver Kreivttberg Aviation, inc., Salem, Ove 

Airway Flight Service, Kansas City, Me Cley Greening, Laurel, Montene Kunew Aviation Co, Lansing, 

Amityville Flying Service, inc., Lahas Airport, 1., Hedges, inc., Houston, Texas Mossor Flying Service, Statesville, C 
Thomo: 4. Benton, Baton Rouge, Lo Hill « Flying Service, Sacramento Russell Neal, Fresne, Calif 

Delaw Aviation, Prospectville, Pa J. A. Hudson, Callas, Texas Frank Ogden, Terente, Caneda 

Erie Aviaticn, Teled-, Obie tac., Cleveland, Obie Aircraft, Denver, Cole 

Falls Church Airpark Co., Falis Church, Ve. Kerrville Flying Service, Kerrville, Texas West Texas flying Service, Midlend, 
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«plus average installation cost—$765 
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hy a tough cross-country test, perhaps one that 
was too tough for him and piled it on 
top of a full day at the controls, eleven 
hours. It had taken us two hours and a 
half at better than 100 mph. At 80 mph 

=> & 4 | it would take him 40 minutes longer and 
too tough for the best of pilots after dark 

o> It wasn't as if he'd flown the course 
vy qc» re before. He knew the surrounding coun- 7 
try only from brief periods at school 
vacations. To get through he'd have to 
have faith in his compass and fly a good 
| way, he'd have a hard choice to make. 
Either he could go on to Saratoga Lake 
and let down into its four mile diameter 
for his first night landing; turn back to 
the Connecticut River if he made the 
decision in time; or find a field some- 
do was sweat it out with the worst case 
of jitters I can remember 
Eight p.m. came and with it the last 

’ LP a 15 minutes of daylight. We were a tight 

little group on the dock, silently listen- 

ing. The elms across the lake were grow- 


that was al! the daylight he had. If he 

Insist on a demonstration before buying any automatic rudder control . . . course. His last hour, from Orford, on the ° 
where in a valley and put his float plane 


strayed from a straight line or lost as 
much as five minutes, it would be too 
you'll see why the Globe Gyro-Stabilizer at $625* is the best value: it out- Connecticut River to Hedges, lay diago- 
performs them all! Next best costs $364 more! If your dealer can’t demonstrate nally across the Green Mountains where 
into it while the light was still good 
enough to see 
R STAFF Ten minutes passed. “I hear a plane,” 
COMMERCIAL, INSTRUMENT, ATR, MINE aid 


late to land at Hedges. The smal] lake, 

the G/S, wire us collect your Dealer's name and we'll arrange for your test all the ridges look alike in the dusk and 
He had all the training I could cram 

INSTRUCTORS, A & E, OTHERS CAA ~“g [ | I heard one too, and found it moving 


(Continued from page 56) 
just over half a mile long, with its banks 
overhung with towering elms would be 
where lakes are smal! and scarce and hid- 
flight. Write for “Pilot Reports,” letters from pilots who fly the Globe G/S 
E den in the deep valleys. If he lost his 
Globe Industries, Inc., 1787 Stanley Avenue, Dayton 4, Ohio, 
into one summer's spare time. He had 
heard a lot of hangar flying. All I could 
Our personclized instruction will allow you to northward. It was a DC-3 on its run to 
obtein your CAA ratings immediotely. Our Ground Glens Falls. 


School, instructors and flight equipment ore the i “There he is!” It was Ethel’s voice this 
finest. Complete ground school for written exams 4 | time 
as well as flight time. Room and board available 
at reasonable prices. Write for free information. said, 
WE HAVE TRAINED OVER 700 STUDENTS UNDER THE DIRECTION eR 0, not there. There!” Both Ethel and 
IN THE LAST 14 MONTHS OF JOSEPH R. ROSS the Judge pointed. The Cub was just 


over the elms, gliding in quietly with 


. 9 “What would you have done if you'd 
J ’ been just a little bit later? If you'd gone 
: off course somewhere and lost a little 
AL | Y FE t CAA E & AT HOME time?” I asked when the ropes were tied 
Ny U ) Ol “<XAM “I'd have gone on to Saratoga Lake, I , 
Use @ fom Questionnaire to prepare for your CAA exams. They ore the fines evoiloble Ove frequent guess, and tried not to land on any 
Order — fisherman.” He said it casually. Then 
PRIVATE PILOT. ROSS AERO PUBLISHERS Hey! I'm hun- 
WAMERCIAL PIL 00 7071.F MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA knew then we had another pilot 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTORS $00 in the family. END 
ENGINE MECHANIC oO Payment enclosed. oO Send €.0.D. | y 
AIRCRAFT MECHANIC $4.00 Please send items | have checked at left. | 
FLIGHT ENGINEER $5.00 
| PARACHUTE RIGGER ANSWER TO “WHERE AM 1?” 
CONTROL TOWER earn $400 | 
FOR PILOTS $50 (See page 56) 
iD 0) Complete set of A major base for business aircraft in 
above 12 Books : $15.00 city & STATE . - the New York metropolitan area, West- 


chester County Airport at White Plains, 


ROSS AERO PUBLISHERS 
Island Sound and the Hudson River, and 
BOX 7071.6 MUNICIPAL AIRPORT | | adjacent to Rye Lake reservoir. 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA ! 
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Attention Readers of | Flying Magazine! 


PROFIT FROM YOUR 
INTEREST IN AIRPLANES...JOIN THE 


AIR FORCE 


TURN YOUR HOBBY INTO A PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 

GOOD PAYING...EXCITING CAREER And Mail To oe 
AIRMAN RECRUITING INFORMATION BRANCH 

Opportunities unlimited await you in the U. §S. BOX 2202, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, OHIO 
Air Force today! The skills you learn as an Air- Please send more information on my opportuni- 
man will help you up the ladder of success, as an ties for enlisting in the U.S. Air Force. | am 
NCO, Warrant Officer, Officer Candidate, Avia- between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. 
tion Cadet or a Cadet at the new U. S. Air Force or possessions. 
Academy. Your chances of advancement and 
technical training in the Air Force make it the 
career for you. Volunteer now for the Volunteer ADDRESS ; AGE 
Team! 


NAME 
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quick 


b EXAMS CAA CHECK FLIGHTS 
1 These are special question and answer ; 
booklets to help you os the CAA exams 
quickly and easily. ny pass the exams They describe the new CAA mcne-rers. 
ter a lew hours. Save time, money and new requirements and how to save money 
eliort, Thousands have proven our CAA and time. They have surprising information. 
exam aids get results. Refund slip included. diagrams, short cuts, and data not found in 
re them at our risk, Mail the coupon regulations. Mail the coupon today. 
ABE PRACTICAL HOME STUDY NAVIGATION 
This book clearly explains how to easil This navigation book clearly explains how 
pase both CAA mechanic practical tests h to work every type of CAA commercial, in 
as weight and balance explanations, weld- strument, ATR navigation probleni and the 
ing instructions, sew requirements, oral E6-B computer. The explanations are simple. 
: uestions and answers, demonstration jobs, clear, step by step and easy to understand. 
7 “rr surprising data, refund slip, etc You won't need an instructor if you have 
J Mail the coupon today this book. Mail the coupon today. 


Commercia! Pilot Written Exams ANY 4 $10.00 ANY 2 $ 8.00 


Commercial Check Flight Book 
Home-Study Navigation Book ANY 3 9.00 any 1 5.00 


Instrument Pilot Written Exams oot uTic 
Instrument Check Flight Book AERONA 
Private Pilot Written Exams FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Private Pilot Check Flight Book 
A & E Mechanic Practical Book ©) Payment enclosed C) Send C.0.0 
Powerplant Mechanic Written Exams 
Airframe Mechanic Written Exams 
roo Instructor Written Exams 

ight Instructor Check Flight Book NAME 

rline Transport Pilot Exams 
Ridin Transport Check Flight Book ADDRESS 
) Flight Engineer Written Exams CITY & STATE 


Please send items checked at left 


HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN e A Career with a Future 

LOOK FORWARDTOASA...| *@ Retirement Plan 

Paid Vacation 

Group Insurance 


e Liberal Free Transporta- 
tion for You and Your 
Family Each Year 


Yes, here is a career opportunity with a 
real future! You not only get all of these, 
and many more, benefits as a TWA Flight 
Engineer—you start out at $330 per month 
as a student—$485 per month as a Flight 

Engineer plus regular future salary increases. 
Beginning with the third year, 

Flight Engineers receive monthly base pay and 
guarantee of 60 hours of flight pay. 

Here are the qualifications: Between the ages 

of 23 to 35; normally 5'7” to 6’2” inclusive; 
high school diploma or equivalent; pass CAA 

Class Il physical (no waivers). Technical quali- 

fications include: Broad A&E experience and 

must have CAA A&E Licenses before entering 
training class; pass examinations for student 
flight engineer. 

There's a wonderful future waiting for you with 

TWA. Write today to Mr. R. Paul Day, 

Employment Manager. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AUTOMATIC 
MAE WEST 


A NEW life saving device that auto- 
matically inflates a pilot's “Mae 
West” life jacket within 15 seconds 
after immersion in water is shown 
above by test pilot George Smith. It 
compares in importance with such 
standard safety features as the auto 
matic lap belt and automatic para- 
chute release 

Smith, first pilot to survive a super- 
sonic bailout at low altitude, left an 
F-100 at 800 mph and landed, uncon- 
scious, in the ocean. If a nearby boat 
hadn't pulled him from the water 
seconds after he hit, he would have 
drowned. His life jacket, which had 
to be manually operated, was not in- 
flated 

Developed by North American 
Aviation, the new device weighs five 
ounces and consists of a cap, piston, 
spring-loaded plunger, soft rubber 
flapper valve and an effervescent pill 
It can not be set off accidentally by 
rainfall, heavy dew or accumulated 
moisture since it requires the pres 
sure of a body of water to actuate it 
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Alt-woman 
transcontinental 
airrace 

winners... 


FIRST PLACE 
Beechcraft Bonanza flown by Frances Bera; Edna Bower 
Sponsored by AeroDuct, Incorporoted 


co pilot 


SECOND PLACE THIRD PLACE FOURTH PLACE FIFTH PLACE 

Pilot: Alice Roberts Pilot: Marion Crover Pilot. Marion Burke Pilot: irene Leverton 
Co-pilot: tris Critchell Co-pilot: Berty Lambert Sponsor: Burke Aviation Ce-pilot: Carol Cooper 
Sponsor: Rheem Mig. Co. Sponsor: Minthorne Music Co, Plane: Piper Super Cub meor: Grauvbert Aviation 
Plane: Beechcraft Bonenza Plane: Piper Tri-Pocer Beechcraft Bononsa 


The 10th annual Powder Puff Derby is over .. . the gals have = 
gone home .. . and all the records are duly recorded. - 


AC shert-reach plue 
shown: Ottvers 
HSR-86, AGB, 5-86 
Another fact is recorded, too. Every one of the first five winners wri LA-47 


flew a plane equipped with AC Spark Plugs! 


Every AC Spark Plug-equipped plane finished the gruelling 
2,366-mile race. Four out of six leg prizes were won by gals 
flying planes with ACs. Of the even dozen additional prizes, 
AC Spark Plugs were in seven of the winning planes. 


That's a record to be proud of. We think that the Powder Puff 
Derby has proved, once again, the extra reliability you can 
expect with AC Aircraft Spark Plugs. 


Be sure to specify ACs in your plane. AIRCRAFT 
SPARK 
AC SPARK PLUG RY THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS PLUGS 


Atlenta, Georgia; Arlington, Virginia Pecific Airme- 
Southwest Ai motive 


New Jersey; toast 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, Florida, Nework, New Jersey 
tive Corporetion: Burbank, California; Seattle, Washington; Cokland, California; Kansas City, Kansas, Denver, Colerede, Linden, Mew Jersey 
Compeony: Dallos, Texas; Konsos City, Konses. Ven Dusen Aircraft Supplies, inc Chicago, illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota, Teterboro 

Boston, Massachusetts; Alexendria, Virginio. Stenderd Aere Engine tid. Winnipeg, Monitoba; Vancouver, Edmonton, Alberta 
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STONER AVIATION | 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


“Knowledge Is Power” 

108 Dupree Street, Bainbridge, Georgia | 
Under Contract to USAF 

Specialized Training Program | 


Complete Home Study Courses 
Now Available 


Don't cram for an exam. The knowledge 
necessary to pass CAA exams and 
more important the knowledge nec 
essary for safe and proficient in flight 
and ground operations requires system 


atic, supervised, constantly revised, and 

thorough training. This training is now 

as near as your mailbox for CAA ratings 
All of these courses are prepared and 
presented by CAA licensed ground in 
structors who are currently employed as 
academic and pilot instructors at a USAF 
Primary Pilot Contract School. These 
courses cover all phases of each subject 
step-by-step, and all students receive per- 
sonal attention and counseling. These 
courses are excellent for CAA exam 
preparation, refresher training for li 
censed personnel, or preparation for pre 
flight military training, Easy payment 
plan. Send the coupon today for full 
details, 


COMPLETE 
HOME 
STUDY 


COURSES 
For 


COMMERCIAL PILOT [5 | 
INSTRUMENT RATING [4 | 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 
AIRCRAFT MECHANIC 
ENGINE MECHANIC 


Check the course you desire and print: 


and send to: 


Stoner Aviation Correspondence School 
108 Dupree St. Bainbridge, Georgia 


Ne Seleeman Will Call 


- ends. If you plan to stop there, it's 


OVERNIGHT STOP No. 17 
BEACON INN MOTEL 
McCarran Field, Las Vegas, Nev. 


ON WEEKENDS George Crockett of 
Alamo Airways keeps his 22 room 
Beacon Inn Motel reserved exclu- 
sively for flyers. Everything possible 
is done at Alamo Airways to provide 
service for the private and business 
flyer, and not the least of these are 
the convenience and comfort of the 
pleasant overnight facilities. Rates 
for rooms accommodating two to 
four people are $3.50 and up per 
person. 

In the office-lounge there is a large 
wall chart for easy flight planning, 
and several rows of adjustable air- 
line seats for complete relaxation. 
On one side of the room are the 
“executive service quarters” which 
include an ice cube machine, refrig- 
erator, sink and electric range. You 
can refill your coffee thermos here 
or, during warm weather, secure a 
carton of ice cubes to keep you going. 

During the season Las Vegas is 
very crowded, especially on week- 


thn 


vay 
a, 


a good idea to make reservations in 
advance. A call, letter or wire to 
Crockett will insure either accom- 
modations at the Beacon Inn Motel, 
or at one of the famous hotels in 


town. He is glad to arrange hotel 
and dinner reservations at the place 
of your choice, and says that he often 
gets calls as far away as Chicago to 
do just that. You'll also find some 
30 cars on the field for rent, ranging 
from Cadillac Eldorado on down 
McCarran Field, located six miles 
south of Cas Vegas is a Class 5 air- 
port with three paved runways, light- 
ing, control tower, weather facilities, 
and ILS. Storage and major aircraft 
and engine service are available 
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“YOU AND INSTRUMENTS” 


Now in pocket-size book form, 
“You and Instruments” presents in 
simple form the minimum sound 
information necessary to enable the 
non-instrument rated pilot to ac- 
quire for himself the ability to 
handle unsought instrument flight 
emergencies. Price is 50 cents. 
Please address: Book Editor, FLY- 
ING, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
Be 


SALESMAN 
on the GO! 


/ 


Prospecting in a Hurry 


(Continued from page 40) 


say, jumped from 95 to 105 and the com- 
puter adjusted to this new level instantly, 
the prospector would never know wheth- 
er or not an anomaly was present. By 
delaying the reaction, however, the in- 
crease shows up for 30 seconds, and the 
prospector can make additional passes to 
determine whether it is due to back- 
ground radiation or to a juicy deposit 

For the same reason, Pick’s compensa- 
tion system, designed for up to 200 mph, 
works too fast for hovering or slow-flying 
helicopters whose fastest efficient speed 
is about 50 mph. The system is useless 
in eggbeaters unless modified 

Now the computer performs its next 
electronic trick: it correlates the input 
information from the scintillation detec- 
tor with that from a radar altimeter 
which measures the aircraft's actual dis- 
tance from the ground, As a result, the 
system's output information reads the 
same as if the pilot had been able to 
maintain a constant terrain altitude, ac- 
curately following the contour over each 
little hump, hill, ridge or canyon. 

Pick’s system, in other words, adjusts 
for all variables and renders corrected 
readings which are easily interpreted in- 
stead of raw data readings which are 
easily misunderstood. And it does so 
with an efficiency and sensitivity that 
opens the door to the extensive explora- 
tions necessary, if we are to find suffi- 
cient nuclear fuels to power the world’s 
industries and communications 

Ready for installation, the complete 
Pick unit weighs only 70 pounds. It's no 
particular problem therefore to carry it 
in a lightplane, even if the pilot has a 
passenger with him. In a Cessna 180, 
which Pick uses, the detection unit goes 
into the baggage compartment, the com 
puter behind the rear seat, and the cable- 
connected graphic recorder is mounted 
on the tracks of the removed co-pilot's 
seat where it fits just right 

The recorder is in series with a panel 
indicator, and the prospector-pilot has 
his choice of watching either or both of 
them. When he isn't sure about a read- 
ing on the dial indicator, he can check 
the recorder’s graph for confirmation 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A modern salesman on the go 
Is typified by J. Cameron de Trabalo. 


He used to travel by surface mode, 
And was often delayed on the road; 


But now in getting from here to there 
He travels the efficient way —by air! 


and the Fixed-Base Operator 


Mr. de Trabalo, like many flying professionals, relies on his 
Fixed-Base Operator to keep his plane in A-1 condition; 
for when it comes to keeping busy salesmen flying your 
Airport-Based Operator provides top-flight service by: 


| SUPFLYING QUALITY PRODUCTS AT LOWEST PRICES — Air As- 
sociates’ large purchasing power permits him to buy at lowest prices. 


AVOIDING COSTLY DELAYS — we process his orders quickly — 
rush them in emergencies. 


OFFERING WIDE VARIETY — thousands of different types of Air 
Associates’ quality-selected products are available to him 


/ SELLING ONLY UP-TO-DATE PRODUCTS — we keep him abreast 
of new product developments help him to avoid overstocking 


/ CUTTING HIS PURCHASING COSTS — we supply all his needs 
through one order, one delivery. 


/ Our service is your BUY word! 
h 


costs no more to be sure 


SOCIATES, INC. 


rereresoeo, MEw 


| BRANCHES ATLANTA CHICAGO * DALLAS * GIENDALE * MIAMI © TETERBORO 
6) 


| | 
| 
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Meet Bill Judd, TWA Captain and flyer ex- 
traordinary. In his personal plane, Star of 
the Red Sea, (Cessna 180) he took off from 
New York and flew non-stop to Paris, 
France, in flying’s worst possible weather 
conditions. Starting 1500 pounds over- 
loaded, he made the flight in only 24 hours. 
He gives much of the credit to his McCauley 


Whether flying the Atlantic or a local flight. . 


Met-l-Matic constant speed propeller. 


“Serious icing and many hours of adverse 
. needed most use of power 

. absolute maximum in fuel 
. accomplished flight only 
with a completely os controllable 
my Met-L-Matic 


weather .. 
available . 
economy.. 


propeller 
gave A 


th operation.” 


PROPELLER « 


. more and more flyers specify McCauley 
Met-L-Matic because it is highly efficient, smooth, and trouble-free. 


MAU, 


1840 HOWELL AVE. 


DAYTON 7, OHIO 


“World's largest manutlacturer of metal propellers for personal and business oircreft.” 


Combines 


produced 
and over Sturdy — economical 
with 48 p. instruction book 

accessory 
Details upon request. List Price 


aircratt 
nationwide 
only $6.00 


WARNER INSTRUMENT & SALESCO. 


SOLVES ALL NAVIGATIONAL 


PROBLEMS WITH FEWER STEPS... 


Makers of the 


and Pi 
4732 N. Austin Ave. 


WARNER E-1 COMPUTER 


New pocket size Warner E-1 is outstanding 
in its ease of operation, Used by airline and 
private pilots, Designed to solve all major 
navigational problems with fewer steps, the 
E-1 handles wind vectors without aid of 
pencil, pressure pattern, off-course correction 
speed, distance, time problems, etc 
5 nav devices in one 

plete conversion scale. Readability, best yet 
Winds & air speeds to 1000 MPH 


Most com- 


Complete 
Available at 
distributors and dealers 


w Plotters 
Computers 
Chicago 30 


AIRLINES! Ash about our new nautical 
plotters and piotter-computers 


U. S. AIR FORCE 
K-2B 
FLYING SUITS 


Made to Specifications 


NEW SAGE GREEN COLOR 
Now Available! !!! 


16° 


Complete with 
Leather Name Piate, 
Map Clip, Oxygen Tab, 
Cigarette-Pochet 


Zippered Breast, Thigh, 
& Leg Pockets, Double 
Lock Front Zipper 


POSTPAID if remittance 
accomponies order or 
c.0.0. 

Test Pilots! 


New International 
Orange. $19.50 


Send in Chest-Height-Weight Meas- 
urements for correct size 


ORDER NOW 


FRUHAUF 


Southwest Uniform Co., Inc. 
Dept. F 


| | 812 EK. English Wichita, Kansas 
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For those who want technical informa- 
tion on the unit’s operation, the followinz 
is a more detailed description of its scin 
tillation detection computer, the heart 
of the equipment. 

Gamma Rays reaching the sodium io- 
dide crystal (see diagram) are converted 
to short, 25 micro-second light flashes 
that cause photo-electrons to be emitted 
from the cathode of the photo multiplier 
tube. High (1,200) voltage for the photo 
tube is obtained from a unit similar to 
the “fly-back” supply used in television 
circuits. 

Following 12 stages of secondary elec- 
tron multiplications, the electron burst 
corresponding to each flash of the crystal 
is collected at the tube’s anode, resulting 
in a negative pulse of about 05 volts 
amplitude and 0.25 micro-see. duration 

These output pulses are amplified by 
a three-stage amplifier, finally triggering 
a one-shot multi-vibrator which produces 
an output pulse of constant amplitude 
and duration, independent of the initial 
pulse size. Since the one-shot has a trig- 
ger threshold of about 20 volts, it is pos- 
sible to set the input attenuator so as to 
discriminate against noise pulses from 
electrons in the photo multiplier or ra- 
diation from other isotopes. 

The standardized pulses are then fed 
to a rate circuit that provides an output 
voltage proportional to the pulse frequen- 
cy. This output is combined with the 
output of the altimeter counter circuit, 
providing a combined signal that is ap- 
proximately invariant with change of ter- 
rain clearance. (The altimeter itself is 
a frequency-modulated radar terrain 
clearance type, similar to those widely 
used in military and commercial air- 
craft.) 

The composite output signal is then 
coupled to another amplifier through a 
derivative network which has a sufficient- 
ly low frequency response to show any 
against long-term signals, thus providing 
automatic suppression for any steady 
anomaly, but which will discriminate 
background condition. END 


“From what | gather, he means to cut him- 
self in on our uranium strike in the name of 
the planet Centauri IX.” 
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(Continued from page 20) 


that the gauge was defective. 

By this time the Chico Airport was 
in sight and I had started letting down— 
on the left tank. At 1,500 feet, just 
starting my turn into the 45 degree entry 
leg to downwind, the purr of the en- 
gine broke into an uneven sputtering 
My gaze flew to the fuel pressure gauge 
The needle was quivering between min- 
imum pressure and zero. I assumed I had 
run out of fuel on the left tank, switched 
to the right and began working the wob- 
ble pump. When the engine kept gasp- 
ing even worse than before, I switched 
back to the left tank again 

It seemed futile to expend more effort 
to get the fuel pressure back up. The 
thing to do was to concentrate on the 
landing, which should have constituted 
no problem at all. I had plenty of room 
in which to maneuver, the runway was 
more than a mile long and there was no 
other traffic either in the air or on the 
ground 

But once again, my ignorance caught 
up with me. The power-off gliding char- 
acteristics of the Bonanza, with which I 
was not familiar, confused me into think- 
ing that I was going to be too high, so I 
put my base leg out too far and soon 
realized I was going to undershoot. 

Luckily, there was a concrete rectangle, 
perhaps 3,000 feet long, immediately ad- 
joining the main runway, that was closer 
to me. I headed for it. Only my forget- 
ting to lower the flaps saved me from 
undershooting this. Because its clean- 
ness makes it hard for it to dissipate its 
speed, a Bonanza seems to float forever 
with its flaps up. We skimmed along a 
few feet off ground covered with tall 
grass and weeds before reaching the con- 
crete. 

Once down and slowed up, the prop 
stopped. After a futile attempt to re- 
start the engine, the gas truck arrived 
and, to my astonishment, the right tank, 
almost completely dry, took 20 gallons 
and the left 15. And my bafflement was 
compounded when, for an hour, I couldn't 
restart the engine to taxi. The needle on 
the fuel pressure gauge remained on zero 
Then, just as inexplicably, the fuel pres- 
sure rose and engine started 

What had happened was this: The 
tanks evidently had not been full when I 
took off from Santa Monica. I had failed 
to look into them myself. Then I did not 
know the Bonanza’s fuel system—the 
overflow of 3 or 4 gallons an hour from 
the right tank into the left when the 
engine is running off the right. Running 
the tank dry had resulted in a vapor lock 
and this had caused the engine to quit. 
Also, I had not briefed myself in power- 
off approaches in the Bonanza. So it was 
that, on a perfect day, in a wonderful air- 
plane, at a fine airport, I fouled up the 
works and needed all the luck I had. 

Caro. Lercner 
Los Angeles, Calif 
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xygen Console 


Fixed Type 


Provides supplementary oxygen 
for 1 to 5 persons. The depend- 
able low cost system. 


Portable Type 


Provides oxygen for four persons, 
Complete equipment enclosed in 
handsome leather luggage case. 
Ideal for the flying business man. 


Scott supplementary oxygen systems permit flight at higher altitudes with 
resultant savings in time and fuel. Pilot and passengers alike arrive at 
destination fresher, more alert and free from altitude fatigue which affects 
many people at altitudes as low as 5000 feet, Scott also manufactures 
larger capacity systems for corporate owned aircraft and airliners. Write 


for complete information or contact nearest distributor listed below: 


Air Associates, inc., Atlanta, Ga Lang Aircraft Supplies, Omaha Nebraska 

Au Associates, lac., Chicage 38, I limos Piedmont Aviation, inc., Winston Sal ac 

Aut Associates, tac., Dallas Texas Reeve Alaska Airmotive, Anchorage, Alacks 

Air Associates, tnc., Glendale |, California Salt Lake Aircraft Parte, Salt Lake City 16, Utar 

Aw Associates, tac., Miami 42, Flerida Shy Store, Hawthorne, Califernu 

Aur Associates, Teterbere, New jersey Shy Supply, Helena, Montana 

Buffalo Aeronautical Corporation, Buffaic, New York Skyways, inc., Troutdale, Oregon 

Denver Airplane Supply, Denver 1, Colorade Standard Products, inc., Kansas City 15, Kansas 

Eastern Airmotive Corporation. Alexandria Va Standard Products. Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Eastern Airmotive Corporation Richmond 2). Virginia Standeré Products. Wichita. Kansas 

poration, Miam: Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, East Boston, Mass 


Anthony Foster & Sons, Terente, Ontarie, Canada 
General Aviation Supply Co., inc., Houston, Texas 
General Aviation Supply inc., Oklahoma City, Okla 
General Aviatics Supply Corporation, St. Lows 271, Me 
General Aircraft Supply Corporation, Detrost 13, Mich re here Supply Corporation, San Antonie, Texas 
The Don Hore Company, Memphis Tenn A.W. Whitaker, Portiond, oreges 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 


Export: 
Southern Oxygen Company, New York 19, New York 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


txport southern Oxygen Co. 15 W S7th New York 19 NY 


— — = 
which Oxygen Equipment 
tits your needs? 
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The Boomer Boys 
(Continued from page 28) 


hands grip two control sticks, which he 
will use to fly the boom into position. 
Two fins sticking out from the boom, the 
rudevators, furnish the control surfaces 
actuated by the operator’s sticks. The 
boom itself is complicated and involves 
as much engineering as did most prewar 
airplanes. 

As you watch the boomer looking out 
his rear plexiglas window you may hear 
him break into the intercom conversation 
of other crew members to inform the 
A/C: 

“I have him in sight, sir.” 

“Okay, Boomer,” you hear the A/C re- 
ply, “Go on UHF and talk him in.” 

Then on UHF the boomer calls: “Blue- 
beard 4, this is Fox Trot 2. How do you 
read me?” 

“Loud and clear, Boomer.” 

The boomer now gives directions to 
the B-47 pilot, who must do precise for- 
mation flying to make contact at all. Not 
only must he fly perfect formation with 
the KC-97, but he must do so at a speed 
so slow as to make his aircraft difficult 
to handle. The tanker A/C does his best 
to keep a constant flight attitude and 
hold the plane steady at all times. Behind 
the tanker there stretches out an im- 
aginary cone-shaped segment of space 
called the envelope, the area limited by 
the possible movement of the boom. Only 
within this envelope can the boomer re- 
ceive fuel. On the radio you hear the 
boom operator talking the bomber in: 

“Up 10 feet—back 5—right 4,” and oc- 
casionally an encouraging, “Nice correc- 
tion, sir, very nice correction.” Finally 
comes the moment when the “47” is 
jockeyed into exact position and the 
boomer calls: 

“Stand by for contact.” 

“Ready for contact,” is the reply from 
the bomber. The small refueling door is 
open in the nose of the B-47 and the 
boomer literally flies the boom into the 
hole. At this time both aircraft are flying 
at a speed between 220 and 250 mph, the 
tanker in a shallow dive, the bomber in 
mushingly slow flight. 

As soon as connection is made an auto- 
matic signal lights on the pilot's panel. 
The A/C announces, “Contact made,” and 
the engineer moves a control which starts 
fuel transfer. Rate of flow can be up 
to 600 gallons per minute. 

“One-thousand pounds transferred,” 
comes the voice of the engineer and each 
thousand pounds thereafter is announced. 

The period of actual hook-up is not 
necessarily one of nervousness among 
the crews, but you notice an air of tense- 
ness because the success of the mission is 
all important. 

Once the jet has received the fuel it 
does not hang around at an altitude 
where it is burning up JP at an inefficient 
rate. After a pull-up alongside, so the 
tanker can read its number, the bomber 
streaks for the thin air upstairs, where 
a jet is more at home. 

Refueling is not always accomplished 
in one hookup, however. Smoothness of 
the air, skill of the boomer in directing 
the 47- pilot, and skill of the pilots in 
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flying formation all have a hand in the 
success of the hook-up. Rough air makes 
things vastly more difficult. Any time 
the receiver aircraft moves outside the 
refueling envelope, an automatic discon- 
nect occurs. Aboard the tanker for the 
first time during a disconnect you may 
think you've been hit, for a loud bang 
occurs as the boom automatically slams 
into stowed position. Watching the B-47 
through the boomer’s window in the tail 
you will see the bomber’s windshield 
wipers waving furiously to clean fuel 
from the windshield. Circumstances may 


MEXT MONTH 
iN FLYING 


SPECIAL 
BUSINESS FLYING 
ISSUE 


FLYING, for October's issue, will explore 
the vast potential of the airplane, large 
and small, in the organic structure of 
American business and industry. How 
does IBM use its corporate fleet? Mr. 
Watson will author the answer. How do 
scheduled airline executives view genera! 
business flying? C. R. Smith of Ameri- 
can and others will voice their opinions. 
Can @ municipality build a bigger future 
by means of business airbase? Alle- 
gheny County has evidence to offer. 
How reads the work routine of a com- 
pany pilot? Capt. Kenny Boetz of Mc- 
Cullough Tool Co. takes us along on a 
trip. The editorial staff of FLYING consid- 
ers the October issue one of the most in- 
teresting on which they have ever worked. 


force a number of disconnects during a 
single refueling operation, but it is to the 
jet’s advantage to complete the business 
as rapidly as possible. In extreme cases 
it would be possible for the jet, con- 
suming vast quantities of fuel at a lower 
altitude to come away from repeated 
hooks-up with zero gain, having used 
up as much fuel as it has taken on. For 
this reason the jet pilot must constantly 
be alert to the progress of his situation. 
With each 10,000 pounds of fuel trans- 


ferred the tanker picks up an additional 
six to eight mph due to loss of weight, a 
speed increase that is of considerable 
help to the bomber, which needs more 
speed as it gets heavier. It is impossible 
for the tanker to go too fast for the 47 
pilot. The faster you go, the better he 
likes it. 

Teamwork and skill in a normal day- 
time refueling are considerable, but prob- 
lems are further increased in a refueling 
mission involving radio silence. SAC 
crews do refuel with no radio contact, 
using only a set of boom movements to 
give essential information, and numbered 
cards to show the 47 pilot the amount of 
fuel transferred. 

Night refueling is spectacular with red 
and green light signals on the tanker to 
direct the receiver aircraft. The fact that 
both night and radio silence refueling are 
now routine is a tribute to the skill of the 
SAC crews. It is the mission of SAC to 
be able to go anywhere, anytime, under 
any conditions, and its crews are trained 
to fly any part of a mission, including 
aerial refueling, in the worst elements— 
at night, through weather, with minimum 
or no radio, and while flying formation. 

Although practice hook-ups, both dry 
and wet, are made daily, a large propor- 
tion of refueling missions are of an oper- 
ational or sometimes emergency nature. 
B-47 wings rotate regularly to bases in 
England and Africa, with the bombers 
utilizing in-flight refueling to fly nonstop 
from California, Arizona and other loca- 
tions in this country. An emergency call 
has saved more than one bomber and 
whenever there is a B-47 in the air, on 
the ground within range is a KC-97 with 
a stand-by crew ready to get in the air. 

Sometimes a jet in distress may catch 
a tanker already aloft. Such a case oc- 
curred in England one June day. When 
the bomber’s gear failed to extend, and 
its fuel was dangerously low, a crash 
landing seemed imminent. Captain Wag- 
goner and his crew, of Davis-Monthan’s 
303rd Air Refueling Squadron, was in the 
air near another U.K. bese 120 miles 
away. Informed of the plight of the B-47, 
Waggoner effected a rendezvous and 
made a hook-up when the Stratojet had 
only ten minutes fuel remaining. After- 
wards, with 30,000 pounds of fuel to fool 
around with, the B-47 pilot with the aid 
of technicians in the tower, was able to 
lower his gear and make a safe landing 
—saving for us taxpayers over $3,000,000 
plus possibly the lives of the crew 

As many a weary crew member can 
testify, with in-flight refueling the air- 
plane can now outfly the men—human 
exhaustion being the limiting factor. 

Speed and altitude differential, the fac- 
tors which make the KC-97—B-47 refuel- 
ing now a spectacular feat, are the things 
which will ultimately drive the “97” out 
of business as an aerial filling station. Its 
competitor has already appeared—the 
new Boeing 707 jet. The Air Force has 
ordered a limited number of an advanced 
tanker-transport version of this plane, to 
be known as the KC-135. Deliveries of the 
Stratotanker will streamline the process 
by permitting jet-to-jet refueling at alti- 
tudes and speeds within the bomber’s effi- 
cient operating range. END 
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The Scott Paper Company plane, insured by 


North America 


Standard clauses in aviation policies 
make all insurance seem the same. 
Below the surface there are differ- 
ences worth considering. North 
America Companies’ differences 
stem from the extra value furnished 
with the policy. 

North America, as the leading in- 
dependent underwriter of private 
plane insurance, has the Capacity to 
meet any underwriting need. It has 
Coverage, plus the pioneer spirit it 
takes to adapt policies to situations. 
In Service North America, the lead- 
ing independent insurer, is free to 


mpany of North America 
Indemnity Ir 


surance Company 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


1956 


of North America 


Extra Value 


makes the 


difference 


Insurance 


develop beyond standard accommo- 
dations. Its 102 claims offices provide 
quick processing of claims, Any of its 
20,000 agents can quickly get a North 
America aviation specialist—one of 
its own—to your side. Periodic in- 
spection of craft is a valuable safety 
feature available to our policyholders 
without charge. 

All 


through a North America agent or 


these features come to you 


broker, an independent businessman. 
They are the distinctive features that 


give North America insurance its 


extra value. 


in Aviation 


VORTH AMERICA 


COMPANTES 


Philadelphia 


” 
; ' 
Protect what you have 
“7 


WHERE SERVICE IS THE FINEST! 


AHNS = thantic 
viation 
AMITYVILLE, LONG ISLAND TETERBORO AIRPORT, N. J. 
Serving Greater New York 25 Minutes from Manhattan 
Herd surface runways 4200 * Uni- Hanger storage * Free daylight 
com Teletype * Direct line to ATC parking a Esso produce © Parts & 
and INSAC Instrument approach supplies © Majer repairs © Radic in- 
AOF lighed all igh 
* Rotating beacon rental cars * Restavrant * Motels 
Air taxi © Charter flights 
Hertz rental cars Distributors of Beechcraft 
Gov't. approved Tel: Atlas 
Airplane and Helicopter ahs 
flying school 86-0306 
n Boston—stop at 
Sates © Service © Stavege ATLANTIC AVIATION 
Tel; Amityville 4-4200 Logan Airport | 


“COMPLETE SERVICE FOR PRIVATE AND CORPORATE AIRCRAFT | 
MECHANICS 

REBUILD YOUR = ¢& 
CARBURETOR-— 
IMPROVE ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE! 


Eliminate sluggishness, cut down on gas consumption by re- 
building the carburetor in your car this weekend. A detailed 
article in September AUTO MECHANICS shows you how to 
use convenient carburetor kits to better your engine’s performance. 


In the same issue 


® HOW TO SOUNDPROOF YOUR CAR 

@ CAUSES AND CURES OF HARD STARTING 

@ IGNITION TIMING FOR PEAK PERFORMANCE 
@ REAR END REPAIRS 

@ TOOL UP FOR AN ENGINE JOB 


BUY YOUR COPY OF SEPTEMBER AUTO MECHANICS 


On Sale Now 
at all Newsstands 


Only 35; 


Brake, Brake, Break 
(Continued from page 45) 


erally executed a nose-over and finished 
his landing inverted. Just about no one 
ever got hurt when he flipped a plane on 
its back, but disgusted drivers invariably 
cracked their skulls when they wrathful- 
ly unsnapped the safety belt and dropped 
out on their noggins 

Even today you can almost certainly 
count on a laugh when some flyboy puts 
a fabric covered, high wing monoplone 
on its back with scant damage until he 
opens the door, crawls out, and walks the 
whole length of the wing, sticking his 
feet through the fabric at every stride. 
This convulses everyone, except the guy 
who owns the craft. 

It really doesn’t take a green pilot long 
to learn to hee] and toe when he checks 
out in a strange airplane. While I'm sit- 
ting there collecting my wages for teach- 
ing him, I always hope, however, that my 
insurance agent doesn’t show up. Those 
sudden changes of direction that carry 
us to and fro across the runway might 
look odd to him. 

For those who wish to save a few 
bucks, or don't intend to have anyone in 
the right seat indiscriminately slapping 
on brakes, the manufacturers make it op- 
tional whether or not both sets of rudder 
pedals are brake equipped. This also 
keeps things from getting dull. 

One morning recently, I spent several 
hours instructing in a Cessna 140. Came 
afternoon and the first chore on the agen- 
da was to check out a private pilot in a 
Stinson. We inserted gas and oil where 
indicated, and climbed aboard. This lad 
had not previously flown a plane with 
flaps, controllable propeller or toe brakes, 
so we spent about 20 minutes using a 
printed check list to get him familiar with 
the operational details. After we fired up 
the boiler, we taxied out and spent an- 
other 10 minutes running through the 
check list before take-off 

This boy was better than average, and 
didn't miss much except the rudder trim, 
which was full left, and would have taken 
us for a gallop through the pig farm 
Well, after a bit I gave him the go-ahead 
We accelerated in normal fashion, veered 
from side to side according to scheduls 
bounced the expected number of times, 
and were airborne 

We had attained a dizzy altitude of 
about 20 feet, and I was congratulating 
myself on having survived one more as 
cension, when we ran fresh out of horse 
power. From a satisfying roar, the en 
gine changed abruptly to a tubercular 
burp. I promptly announced to the gen 
tleman on my left that, if it was agree- 
able with him, I would at that point as 
sume command, and if he didn't mind 
from thence forward I would manipulate 
the controls in an effort to effect a safe 
landing on the remaining bit of the run- 
way still before us 

What I actually said was: “I've got it!” 
I am positive that I made this remark in 
my usual calm baritone. It is not true 
that I fired a mechanic only because h« 
claimed that he heard me in the hen«ar 
a half mile away and remarked that my 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CHOOSE an AVIATION CAREER 


with Embry-Riddle TRAINING 


AND 


WRITE 
YOUR OWN 
TICKET! 


1. many older fields of industry, overcrowded ditions and seniority privileges can block 


a young mans progress and stymie his hope That just ian't possible in youthful Aviation! 


The airline industry is booming at peak levels and authorities insist that during the next two 


years aviation will register its largest growth It will continue to be America’s largest employe r' 


This can mean a lot to you to any ambitious young man. With guided special ed technical 
traiming you can write your own te ket in aviation. You can step out ahead of others enjoy 
high pay, real security, steady advancement It doesn’t require long years of study nor the 


heavy drain on family finances of a college investment 


Embry-Riddle International School of Aviation will prepare you in a year or two for your choiwe 
f many career opportunities. An Embry-Riddle diploma has an immediate cash value. There 
ire more positions open than there are sduates to hill the deman Embry Riddle's acement 


Service and an alumni of over 50,000 men will open doors to give you a quick start 


Practical, easy-to-grasp accelerated one-year courses eliminate non-ess ntial study. Minimum of 
theory and maximum of practical achievement in the shortest possible period of time. Also 
2-year and 4-year (BBA degree) courses in cooperation with the University of Miami. You 
work with modern equipment live aireraft. Individualioed training under personal super: 
vision of a faculty of specialists 

And at {meriwva’s ritig atiation & hool il also enjoy Miami ceric beauty pertect 
year-round climate und recreational opportunities. So take your first step NOW. Check the 


course which interests you and mail the coupon 
Founded 1926 
MAIL THIS + NO SALESMAN 
COUPON TODAY : WILL CALL 
Without obligation, Training Authorized under Bills 


please send FREE and 
postpaid, full particulars SCHOOL OF AVIATION BUSINESS - PILOT 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 
about courses chec AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


DEAN OF ADMISSIONS, Dept.94 AERO ENGINEERING DESIGN 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation « Miami 30, Florida | A&P MECHANIC 


Print COMMERCIAL PILOT 
rint Name 


INSTRUMENT RATING 


Address. 
A&P COMBINED WITH 


City COMMERCIAL PILOT 
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tam a (check one) [ | veteran non-veteran 
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108 te 130 MC 


AIR-0O-EAR 


VHF RECEIVER 


AIRCRAFT 


WEATHER 


AVAILABLE BY MAIL ONLY 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


Up to 200-Mile Reception 
with Bullt-in Antenna 
FOR HOME or OFFICE; FLIGHI OPERATIONS 


Plugs into any wall socket and tunes from 
108 to 140 mc, Tunes to control towers, 
CAA radio, emergency and Unicom fre- 
quencies, private aircraft frequencies, com- 
pany frequencies for airlines, and military 
test frequencies. MONITORS WEATHER. 
Powerful superheterodyne circuit consists 
of 6 tubes and selenium rectifier power 
supply AVC, coaxial tuning, drift compen- 
sation and heavy duty 6” oval speaker. 
Comes complete, ready to operate . . . 
ebony cabinet, white dial calibrations, 7,” 
x5"x4,", 5 lbs 


MODEL 710-W 
AIRCRAFT and WEATHER $59.95 


now at this money saving price direct from 
Mir. with 10-day money back guaraniece. 


NOVA-TECH, inc. Dept. 
Manhattan Beach, Cal. 

| Gentlemen Please send me your new AIKR-O 
BAK with a 10 day money-back guarantee 

I enclose $50.95 

Rend enclose $5.00 deposit 


Name — 


! Address 


City State 


E-6B COMPUTER 


(Dalton, $10.00 Value) in Leather 
Case, with $1.00 List Direction Man- 
ual New $6.95, Like New $5.45. Fold. 
ine case knee type 14.75. 
KANE AERO EQUIP'T 
2308 WN. E. 23RD ST. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


EXECUTIVE - PILOTS ~- PRIVATE 
SNACK BAR - UNICOM - LIGHTS 
ROTATING BEACON 
50 Mi. WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


SHANNON AIRPORT 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Fast Ground Connections - Bue Train 


Our Suburban Tax: Service 
PH.: ESSEX 53-4431 80-81 OCT. 


(Continued from page 68) 
voice had changed to soprano. I had 
planned to let him go anyway. 

Be that as it may, I did bring off one 
of my better landings, and started to 
pump the brake pedals alternately to halt 
the machinery before it sailed through 
the fence. I flexed my left ankle and ap- 
plied a bit of pressure to that pedal, then, 
I did the same with the right, then, re- 
peated with the left. No results. I went 
through this fancy toe dance twice more 
before deciding that this was no time for 
finesse. At the risk of losing my card 
in the ballet union, I reared back on the 
wheel and tromped down both feet with 
the grace of a hippo. No deceleration! 

I now reached the conclusion, some- 
what belatedly, that the brakes were in- 
operative, and was about to execute a 
| ground loop until I had an inspiration. I 
suggested to my fellow traveler that he 
try the brakes on his side. I cautioned 


him not to slam them both, but to try 
pumping first one and then the other. He 
followed directions perfectly. The result 
was immediate and gratifying. We came 
to a stop with the nose three inches from 
the fence, shut off the engine, got out, 
pulled the plane away from the fence, 
turned it around, and got back in. As 
we slowly taxied back down the run- 
way, I indulged in a sizable amount of 
speculation about why his set of brake 
pedals was effective and mine not 

As I discoursed in this fashion, I stated 
that the blasted things had been work- 
ing perfectly al] morning. All morning?!! 
Great sakes to Goodyear! I'd been in a 
Cessna all morning. It had brakes on the 
right hand pedals; but not this Stinson! 

Well, some people in the flying busi- 
ness say this element of varieiy keeps 
you young. I agree at least that this is 
the sort of thing that can keep you from 
growing old. END 


Exit the Graveyard Spiral 


(Continued trom page 37) 


22.5 in. and 2,225 rpm. The results were 


as follows: 
Left Turn Right Turn 


Altitude at start 3100 ft. 3100 ft. 
Max. airspeed in- 

dicated 155 mph 157 mph 
Min. airspeed in- 

dicated 150 mph 150 mph 
Altitude at 180° 2750 ft 2725 ft. 


Swinging back into straight and level 
flight, we next ran some checks on over- 
powering the Globe. The unit can be 
overridden by applying a little more 
rudder pressure than usual. Also when 
overpowered, there is a twitch every 
few seconds in the rudder pedals as the 
sawtooth gears of the clutch jump out 
of mesh and then mesh again 

Releasing the pedals after overriding 
the Globe, the 180 did not return al! the 
way to exactly straight flight unless the 
ailerons were manually centered or the 


trim-turn control readjusted. Friction 
in the plane’s aileron system is appar- 
ently high enough to keep the ailerons 
from returning to their neutral position 
The aileron forces then caused a shal- 
low turn. However, a few taps on the 
wheel to center the ailerons did the 
trick 

Also we were curious to see what the 
Globe would do if the airplane was man- 
ually overbanked while flying with a 20° 
bank trim knob setting. We overbanked 
to about 50° and released the controls 
The Cyro-Stabilizer quickly rolled back 
to the 20° bank and continued to turn 

The next check item on my list was to 
see how well the Globe held a course 
Gamsu reminded me that, although this 
was not one of the Gyro-Stabilizer’s pri- 
mary duties, it would hold an essentially 
straight course. If no correction is ap- 
plied, it will average out within eight 
to ten degrees 

On the other hand, if corrections are 
applied occasionally, it will track right 

(Continued on page 72) 


“How about grabbing yourself a little altitude, Dobbs? You're 2,000 feet below sea level!” 
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"... AOPA is the 
only outfit in 
the country 
that is trying 
to help the 
Private Flyer" 


Here's what you receive for your $10... 


Important informational service--Strong representation in Washington to fight unsound 


flying legislation and encourage helpful legislation. Unusual and exclusive insurance 
coverage of all kinds including a $700 flying accident policy. A copy of the AOPA edition of 
FLYING magazine each month. Exclusive chart subscription service. Flight assistance and 
Servicing to all parts of the world. A montaly confidential newsletter from Washington. 
AOPA Air-Charge Card, Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Avis Rent-A-Car and TWA courtesy 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
Notional Headquarters, Dept. F-956 

Post Office Box 5960 

Washington 14, D. C. 


1 would like to apply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed 
please find my check or money order in the amount of $10.00. 


Nome Age 
Address 

City State 

Employed By 

Address 

City State 

Bonk Reference 

Address 
City : State 

Pilot License Number 


cards, AOPA Safety Service, servicing help with any and all types of your flying problems. 


if you have soloed or own an aircraft you are eligible 
for AOPA membership — on orgonization of more then 55,000 pilots. 


Ratings 
I first soloed on cirplone at 
Dete of First Solo 
| own oircraft, registration number 
Moke Model 
Signoture 
IMPORTANT 
1 UNDERSTAND THAT | AM TO RECEIVE A $700.00 AMERICO 
FLYING- ONLY PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE CERTIFICATE 
(RESTRICTED TO THE UNITED STATES, ITS POSSESSIONS, CANADA 
AND MEXICO) 


Nome of Beneficiary 


Relationship 


($2.00 of each year's dues ore for my subscription to the AOPA 
edition of FLYING) 
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YOU ARE TOPS 


YOU, as a Parks 


IN AVIATION 
WHEN YOU BECOME 
A PARKSMAN! 


saduate, will benefit 


from the world-wide reputation of Parks 
and Parksmen as leaders in aviation! 


YOU will find that your education has 


been so thorough 
that you will be able to 


complete... 


advance rapidly 


to positions of responsibility! 


you 


will 


have earned a Bachelor of 


Science degree from Saint Louis Univer- 
sity in THREE years instead of four 


allowing you to begin 
year earlier! 


your career one 


YOU WILL KNOW that no other man 


is better prepared to 


earn more in less time. . 
largest industry — aviation! Fiad out w- 
day how YOU may become a Parksman! 


wauticn im: 


Gaal 


You may earn a BS. degree in Aero- 


advance faster, 
in America’s 


ah 


Engineering 


‘Ad 


etien 


(Air Porce ROTC allows you to complete 
your education without imterruption.) 


ee courses available — CAA 


Neon-degr 
Approved, A& E Mechanics 


~45 weeks 


covering all phases aircraft and engines. 


Flight courses — Privace, Commercial, 
Instructor and Multi-engine 


Ali Parks Schooling Approved for 


eterans 


Next enrollmen: date: 
Jenuary 3, 


1957 


. 
. 
. 


PARKS COLLEGE, HARPER HALL 


Bast Se. Louis, 
I am interested in: 


Aeronautical Administration 

() Aeronautical Engineering 

() Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
() Aeronautical Meteorology 


Flight Courses 
) A & E Course 


] Information on Public Law 550 


Age 


OF SAINT LOUIS 
HARPER HALL + EAST 


PARKS COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY 


RCRA 


HE 191 


ST LOUIS, 


1918 WAR] 


TYPE MOTOR, RATE OF Came 


withers 10 Gave FOR Cale 


a0™ Ove 


MOOK AMPLANE COMPANY 
10 CAST OVERLEA AVE. 
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BALTIMORE 6 MARYLAND 


PLANE WITHIN A PLANE 


BY installing the cockpit of a jet in- 
terceptor in the cabin of a T-29 trans- 
port, Hughes Aircraft Company en 
gineers are able to test electronic 
control systems of the jet under 
ideal conditions 

After the regular pilot takes the 
T-29 aloft, control is transferred to a 
test pilot in the cabin cockpit. This 
“back-seat pilot” flies the plane as 
though it were a jet interceptor, op- 
erating its electronic “seek, find and 
kill” system while scientists and en- 
gineers check the performance of the 
system—and a psychologist checks 


the performance of the pilot! 
Thousand of dollars of taxpayer 


“= 


Hughes 
developed method of testing since a 
T-29 can be operated at one-fifth the 


money are saved by this 


cost of a jet. Further, not even one 
observer can go aloft in a single- 
place jet interceptor, but the T-29 
can take 13 plus more than two tons 
of testing equipment 


(Continued from page 70) 

on course. To demonstrate this, Mr. Gam 
su tuned in the Dayton omni for our re- 
turn to the field and kept the needle on 
the mid-point between the yellow and the 
blue by adding a little trim every now 
and then. 

Back on the ground I inquired into 
the price of the Globe Gyro-Stabilizer 
and found it to be $625 including in- 
stallation parts, f.o.b. Dayton. Installa- 
tion, which can be made by any A&E 
and without calling for special tools, 
runs about $50 to $60. 

Gamsu reported that there are ap- 
proximately 300 Gyro-Stabilizers in serv- 
ice and that they are CAA approved on 
Cessna 170A, 170B, 172, 180, 182 and on 
the Piper Tri-Pacer. Globe hopes to 
have approval soon on other makes of air- 
craft. 


Of the 300 units in use, I checked 
through a number of pilot reports of ex- 
periences with the Globe. A majority of 
the reports confirmed that the unit made 
flying easier, more convenient and safer 
for them 

Some indicated they enjoyed sliding 
the seat back and stretching their legs 
while the Gyro-Stabilizer controlled the 
rudder; it allows them more time to 
consult charts and navigation publica- 
tions while in flight and to think through 
their plans. Others indicated that they 
felt safer with the unit operating when 
climbing or descending in areas of re- 
stricted visibility 

Most all the comments indicated that 
such a unit is a valuable aid to any one- 
man crew whether he be a VFR pilot 
flying VFR conditions, or a qualified in- 
strument pilot flying IFR END 
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The Sword Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


(Continued from page 31) 
—hydraulic presses, lathes, milling ma- 
chines, especially in the larger sizes. After 
maintenance, it would be a simple step 
to get into production of aircraft parts, 
and airframes. This would lead to great 
economies in building up our air force, 
and allow us to use our most prolific 
resource—skilled and willing manpower. 

Progress cannot be built on a founda- 
tion of fear, and unfortunately, this emo- 
tion is widespread throughout our 
Republic—not fear of eventual defeat for 
the free world, for we Koreans are con- 
vinced of the ultimate triumph of free- 
dom, but fear of the immediate conse- 
quences to our country. Under the 
pressure of such a deep-rooted fear, it is 
too much to expect that people can al- 
ways accept a long range point of view, 
can be satisfied to consider the historical 
trend. On the Red side of our border 
today there is no fear, but a growing 
sense of confidence. The support of the 
Soviet Union is apparent. It has political 
and ideological weaknesses which, we 
firmly believe, will eventually lead to its 
self-destruction, but its technology is effi- 
cient. Backed by this power, the Reds 
are building their strength. They know 
our weaknesses. To you in America, what 
I have been saying about our Air Force 
may be news, but it is not news to the 
Communists. They are massing their 
forces, and when force is gathered, it is 
eventually used. We, who will be its 
first victims, know full well that it will 
not be used in the cause of peace 

And while they are building strength, 
what is happening to us? A few years 
ago the difference between the ROKAF 
and NKAF was made up by the strength 
of the United States, which had ten wings 
based within the Republic. Today, all 
but one have been withdrawn, some to 
Japan, others back to the States. While 
we would much prefer to build up our 
own Air Force, this is manifestly impos- 
sible within our own resources. The 
USAF must return in strength to Korea! 
Immediate, visible strength is the only 
language understood by the Reds 

I have just returned from an inspiring 
tour of US. Air Force facilities, both in 
the Pacific and within the borders of 
your country. To say that I am impressed 
is putting it mildly. I am overwhelmed 
by the feeling of assurance I get when 
talking to your officers and airmen, ca- 
pable, well-trained, vigorous; and the 
feeling of power I get from the vast 
quantities of planes, facilities, and sup- 
porting forces. I think back upon the 
little we have in Korea, and how even a 
small fraction of what I have just seen 
would bring stability to my country 

This is the first step, the step that must 
be taken, nor is there time to lose. Build 
up air power in Korea! Keep it up! We 
expect to gradually assume more and 
more of the burden, for we want to han- 
die our share. And as our economy grows, 
so will the share we can devote to our 
mutual defense. At the moment, we 
could not afford to pay for ten wings, but 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NOW... You can afford to buy a New Airplane! 


Whether you're a sportsman, businessman, farmer or rancher, 
one of Champion's three basic models will fill your needs at a price 
comparable to a better automobile. The low price of the Champion 
is the result of efficient production methods and our new program 
of direct factory sales and financing. Payments are tailored to meet 


the budget of the person w 


ith a medium size pocketbook 


The Champion is comfortably but not excessively equipped. 
A choice of four combinations of equipment is offered for each 
operation. You get a plane “tailored’’ to your needs without the 


extra cost of “luxury” items. 


Write, call or wire for complete information. 


AIRCRAFT 
‘CORPORATION 


er 


Scooter Cub 


FOLDS FOR CARRYING .. . UNFOLDS FOR RIDING 


from home 
beggage compartment of any plane 

54 
ride 2 heavy people 


out 
AUTOMATIC CLUTCH positive brake 


trom yout desler 
Price only 


CHAMPION AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
OSCEOLA, WISCONSIN, Dept. | 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me more information 
about Champion's direct factory financing plan 
1 am also interested im 

[ | Champion Traveler 

[| Champion's Sky-Troc 

[ | Champion's Tankar Spray Units 

| | Free Demonstration 


NAME act 
ADDRESS 
city zone STATE 


15 SECONDS! Provides transportation to and from airports awey 


Sturdy steel frame 
omtortabie 3” sponge tubber seat 

Powertul 2 cycle 
gone gives up to 100 MILES PER GALLON 


or diwect 


Pays for itself in savings from taxis and rented cars 
folds to 15” « 18%" « 24 


fits in 
Weighs 


ruggedily built through 


cyt 


Speeds up to 35 mph 


45.00 


TREO CORPORATION, COLCHESTER, iLL. 
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RADIO. 
‘TELEVISION 


Read how “walkie-talkies” save time 
and money by speeding pre-flight loading at the 
nation’s airports. 


September RADIO & TELEVISION NEWS 
takes you to a busy air terminal to show you how. 


Buy your copy of September 
RADIO & TELEVISION NEWS. 


on sale at all newsstands August 23 


Cap'n Sharp says: “Next to a good pilot, 
there's no better insurance STOP 


Airway ASKING FOR A COUNT! 


NPCESSARY TO ASK FOR A 
me in Tower or Airways 


MEMORY INSURANCE ‘ 
with the new Jeppesen Airway YOUN PRESENT RECEIVERS” 


A N A L fete with 
M See your Desler or write te 
Used by 85% of the professional EARL W. SPRINGER 
business pilots, 90% of the U.S. AIRCRAFT RADIO COMPANY 


airlines, the U.S. Army and the Route 14, Sox Indiana 


U.S. Navy. Three volumes. 11 dif- 
ferent coverages. Revisions every 
week, On sale at most airports. 


Write for folder #14 IARDUR, Precision 
Built, Water-Resistant, 


eBeppesen « co. Aviation Chronographs 
Radio Air-Route Guide Flight Desk 
R-2 Computer 


© Hight Case 
STAPLETON AIRFIELD, DENVER 5, COLORADO 


(Continued trom page 73) 

it is not because we don't want to pay. 
We simply don’t have the money. But 
I can assure you that the 16,500 trained 
Air Force men of ROK feel a part of the 
vital defense of the free world. And 
there are thousands more Koreans ready 
to contribute their skills and lives in the 
common cause. 

With Seoul less than five minutes flight 
from the Red border, planes based in 
Japan cannot defend us from assault. We 
need planes on the spot—an increased 
radar warning net—guided missiles of 
the Nike and Matador types to guard our 
installations. No, rather, we do not need 
all of this—the free world needs it for 
the border between the Republic of Ko- 
rea and the communist regime in North 
Korea is the boundary between freedom 
and slavery. END 


Hurricane Mesa 
(Continued from page 39) 


dictionary defines a crash project as “a 
program set up under the pressure of an 
urgent requirement, emphasis upon speed 
being the principal consideration even 
though the effects of such speed may be 
harmful to other existing programs.” In 
other words . . . get it done, fast! 

Hurricane Mesa is a three and a half 
mile long table-top plateau in the south- 
west corner of Utah near Zion National 
Park and about 160 miles northeast of 
Las Vegas, Nev. The scratchy, primeval 
surface of the mesa, covered with pinon, 
cedar, cactus and petrified wood, is 5,100 
feet above sea level. Its jutting southern 
escarpment rises vertically 1,500 feet 
above the valley of the Virgin River. All 
around it earth blocks are tilted crazily 
and seamed by violent lava flows. The 
horizontal strata of Hurricane, however, 
are capped by a layer more than 100 feet 
thick of sandstone and conglomerate. A 
firm base, indeed, for a supersonic rocket 
sled track. 

So Project SMART came to Hurricane 
Mesa and the 12,000 foot Supersonic Mil- 
itary Air Research Track was built there- 
on. It didn’t, however, just happen. First, 
there was the urgency 

Our supersonic aircraft development is 
coming along just fine. We can design 
them, build them, equip them, fly them 
and fight with them. But if anything goes 
seriously wrong, that’s not only the end 
of an incredibly expensive airplane, it's 
the end of the pilot, too. For the simple 
truth is that we have not yet developed 
a successful method of supersonic bailout 
for our pilots. If they're lucky, they'll 
live, as test pilot George Smith did when 
he had to eject from an F-100 at 800 mph 
But luck was all that saved him, and 
what kind of an Air Force can you hold 
together with that kind of thread? Total- 
ly aside from the fact that good jet pilots 
are few and far between and each repre- 
sents an investment of well over $100,000 

in all humanity, such a sacrifice can 
not be asked of them 

Thus the urgency for Project SMART. 
A rocket sled test track was indicated. 
There were in existence five or six such 
tracks at Edwards, Holloman and In- 
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yokern, but all were on valley floors. Re- 
quired was a flat area for a track 2% 
miles long, ending at the brink of at least 
a 1,000 foot precipice to permit a test 
vehicle to be sent down the track at 
supersonic speed. Near the end of the 
track, the device to be tested—a seat or 
cockpit capsule containing a dummy— 
would be ejected and fly out over the 
edge of the cliff. This would permit 
electronically following and recording its 
behavior 

Early in 1954, Hurricane Mesa was 
selected. The Coleman Engineering Com- 
pany of Los Angeles had been assigned 
by Air Research and Development Com 
mand as principal contractor. Aerial map- 
ping began in February with subcontrac- 
tors Pafford, Jones & White of Los Angeles 
gridding the area at 13,000 feet, the cam 
era planes providing a mosaic which was 
pieced together by the end of March. 
From this a contour map was made 

But before all the eventually accum- 
ulated engineering data and construction 
blueprints could be transposed into con- 
crete, rails and recording devices, a road 
must be built to the top of the inacces- 
sible mesa which was reachable only by 
hazardous horseback trails Now, to build 
a road sounds a simple matter. You 
should see this one. A ride up the Hurri- 
cane road is one for the book 

The job began in September, 1954 
Smith, Wood and Northrup of Hurricane, 
Utah, road builders, undertook the task. 
Bulldozers, “cats” and other heavy ma- 
chewed their way upward 


chinery 


through layers of sandstone, shale, mica 
and talus slopes of loose, treacherous con- 
glomerate. Two of the “cats” went over 
the steep embankments but were recov- 
ered and no injuries to the indestructible 
workmen were incurred. The 18.000 foot 
road, looping upward 1,500 feet in hairpin 
turns, was completed in 52 days 

Water would be needed for the test 
track's water break. Detweiler & Det- 
weiler of Twin Falls, Idaho, installed a 
single-lift pumping system to lift water 
directly from the Virgin River to the top 
of the mesa through 15,000 feet of pipe 
On the mesa itself, two storage tanks of 
35,000 gallons capacity each were erected 

Excavation, blasting and fill work for 
the 12,000 foot track be gan in January, 
1955 by Lembke-Clough & King of Las 
Vegas, Nev. While the gigantic task of 
shifting thousands of cubic yards of rock, 
loose conglomerate, embankment and 
rolled fill progressed, concreting began 
with trenching to bedrock along the en 
tire track length, 17 feet deep at the 
maximum point 

Biggest challenge of all was welding 
and laying the 12,000 foot rails in con 
tinuous lengths. The complicated process 
was completed in only 16 days and the 
resulting track is believed to be the long 
est continuous rail weld in the United 
States. Alignment with delicate telescope 
and target instruments was done at night, 
when the track was least affected by heat 
expansion, and at 100-foot intervals where 
bench marks were set in concrete to an 
accuracy of 10/1000th of an inch 


Firing controls, telemetering instru 
ments, and cameras were housed in 
blockhouses, a 75-foot steel tower, and a 
station recessed below the muzzle of the 
track in the cliff edge. A loudspeaker, 
inter-com system and sirens were in 
stalled 

The sled itself is quite a gadget. Riding 
the rails on gripping “slippers”, the front 
section carries the ejection seat or escape 
capsule. The locomotive section, powered 
by both liquid and solid fuel rockets, is 
stopped by a water brake and mechanical 
arresting gear before reaching the muzzk 
end of the track 

The first sled run at Hurricane Mesa 
was made on July 8, 1955, exactly on 
schedule for the date established more 
than a year before. The entire cost of 
Project SMART was equal to only a frac 
tion of the cost of one experimental high 
speed aircraft. In all Coleman Enginee 
ing Company employed some 26 sub-con 
tracting firms. Untold numbers of scien 
tific, industrial, engineering, research and 
government groups were coordinated to 
achieve the test track 
of the network of activities necessary to 
provide the actual test equipment itself 


to say nothing 


parachutes, dummies, automatic re 
lease mechanisms timing devices, tele 
metering instruments capsules, 
ejection devices, aero-medical studies, fir 


ing mechanisms, protective clothing, sleds, 


escape 


rocket motors 

This, then, is scientific research 
just one project and one goal, that men 
may live to fly again END 
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CROP DUSTING 


The famous Air Applicator series 
» concise practical information on 
every phase of agricultural dusting 
and spraying. 

[) All 6 volumes, only....... $12.50 


. +» » cockpit essentials for every pilot: 

[) Weems Mark II plotter, with statute | 
miles scales, instructions. $2.00 

[) Weems Mark II-N plotter, with nautical 
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(1) Bausch & Lomb Ray-Ban sun glasses, 
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[) Mattern Course & Mile Gage, a clever 
combination plotter-computer, $4.95 
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The Eyes Have It 
(Continued from page 50) 


head moving, and do not stare fixedly 
at a single light, these are two simple 
remedies. Military planes today have sev- 
eral external lights, so a pilot joining up 
on another aircraft doesn’t fall victim to 
auto-kinesis. You probably don’t have to 
worry about formations; and if you move 
your head and don't stare, you won't have 
to worry about auto-kinesis, either. 

The best answer to vertigo, auto-kin- 
esis, and other problems associated with 
the dark is, of course, proper instrumen- 
tation. But even before that we ought 
to know something about two built-in 
implements without which neither in- 
strument nor contact flight would be 
possible—our eyes 

Going back to War II again, research 
on night sight turned up some amazing 
facts. Why was it that lookouts on dark- 
ened ships often picked up enemy vessels 
in the corner of their eyes, but lost them 
when looking directly for them? Why 
were men just coming on watch almost 
blind for a time while those who had been 
on a darkened bridge for hours could 
see comparatively well? 

The answers were found in the makeup 
of the human eye 

The eye sees with two major media, 
called rods and cones. These are light- 
sensitive nerve endings at the back of the 
eye. The cones lie roughly in a circle at 
the center of the eye—directly behind the 
pupil. The rods are in a ring about the 
cone circle. The cones see color and pick 
up far away objects. The rods see only 
shades of grey, and catch objects in mo- 
tion. The rods are the “corner” of your 
eye. 

And here’s the punch line: We see by 
reflected light, and the rods can detect 
light at 1/5000th of the intensity at which 
the cones go blind. In short, the rods see 
at night, the cones do not. The more 
light, the more we depend on the rods 

Learning more about rods, researchers 
found that they were insensitive to red 
light. They found that it took 30 minutes 
for the rods to adjust for night vision 
after exposure to any bright light except 
red. Result: night lights in warship pas- 
sageways, blue for years, were changed 
to red. Night fighter pilots were given 
red goggles to wear in lighted ready 
rooms and removed them only in dark- 
ness when manning planes. Cockpit in- 
strument lighting was changed from 
fluorescent to red. Treated with such 
hitherto unheard of consideration, the 
rods paid off in enemy ships and planes 
destroyed at night. 

So what, you say. I'm not going to run 
around in red specs, or have my instru- 
ment panel rewired. I don't do that much 
night flying, and I'm not shooting down 
anybody. Okay, but give the principle 
some thought. Guard your night eyes 
from light when possible. Try to get 
dark-adapted before takeoff, and remem- 
ber it takes 30 minutes to adapt, but less 
than a second to go night blind. Use 
cockpit and flashlights sparingly. A little 
map study before takeoff will reduce the 
time you need light in the cockpit. For 
times when you do need light, it's easy 
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TWINS 


We need 15 clean twins per month 
to supply our customers on lease and 
finance plans. Cessna 310’s, Com- 
manders, Apaches, Bonanzas, new or 
used. Call us collect today, we'll be 
there tomorrow. We buy over the 
phone. Our large demand permits us 
to pay top wholesale prices. We are 
not brokers. 


VEST AIRCRAFT 
AND FINANCE CO. 


Phone EMpire 6-2663 Denver 17, Colo 


WANTED 


Experienced aircraft radio technician 
Must be experienced in installation, trou- 
ble shooting and estimating custom instal- 
lations on the following types of radio and 
auto pilots, Collins, Are 
Lear and Narco Must have ability to 
manage radio department Good salary, 


plus commission and annual vacation 


large air conditioned radio shop for your 
comfort No applicant considered with 
less than 5 years experience Write com- 
plete details of experience giving at least 


8 character and 3 business references to: 


GUY KIMMER 
MEMPHIS AERO CORPORATION 
BEECHCRAFT AND PIPER DISTRIBUTORS 

PO BOX 3685 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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to make an ordinary flashlight red with 
a bit of red paper behind the lens. You'll 
need less light if you know your cockpit 
blindfolded. Know all knobs and 
switches, and which way to move them 
for “on” and “off,” “increase” and “de- 
crease.” Whether or not you red-light 
your instrument panel, (dipping light 
bulbs in nail polish is an easy way) don't 
stare at the instruments for long periods, 
and keep the lights low in any case. If 
unexpected light flares, don’t look at it 
When bright light is impossible to avoid, 
shutting one eye will preserve 50 per cent 
of your night adaptation, and depth per- 
ception is slight at night anyway 

To keep from fatiguing your rods at 
night, shift your gaze frequently, and 
blink often. You will have to get used to 
seeing off-center. Objects will be caught 
in the corner of your eye, and the ten- 
dency will to stare directly at them 
If you do, they will vanish. Seeing with- 
out looking directly at an object takes 
practice, but it will pay you to learn it 
Whether you look above, to the side, or 
below the object you want to see, is up 
to you. Any place is alright, except di- 
rectly at the focal point. Go outside on a 
dark night, get adapted, and try off-cen- 
ter night vision. You and your rods will 
be surprised 

Some final tips: Without oxygen, you 
don't see well above 5,000 feet at night 
Instrument markings seem dimmer, and 
the more you turn up the lights, the less 
you can see outside the plane. Many 
visual check points are doubtful at night, 
so of course you should have a good radio 
range receiver and know how to use it to 
get fixes, but night navigation is a sep 
Just remember that 


be 


arate topic in itself 
the lower you stay, the better you'll see 
The higher you go, the fuzzier your vi- 
sion becomes around the edges, and the 
longer it takes to return to normal on 
descent 

Everybody knows that alcohol serious- 
ly impairs the flying faculties day or 
night, but it is particularly dangerous at 
night, even in the hangover stage, be- 
cause it slows the rate of oxygen absorp 
tion by the blood, impairing vision. Heavy 
smoking has a similar effect 

Don't let anything we've said make you 
forget that night flying is fun. The air 
is smooth, there's less traffic, tower and 
ground personnel seem more anxious to 
help you, and there's that big bang you 
get out of being able to do something 
that puts you a little bit ahead of the 
guy who doesn't know what he’s missing 
when he limits himself to daylight flight 

And remember that when you need ex- 
tra advantage, if you understand some- 
thing about your eyes and give them a 
chance to serve you best, you will find 
that the eyes have it END 


GASSED-UP 


Over one hundred and seventy- 
six million gallons of gasoline were 
consumed by privately owned air- 
craft in the U.S.A. in 1955. That's 
enough to supply two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand average auto- 
mobiles for one year. 
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AMPHIBIA\X] 


Notes on America's outstanding utility amphibian for 
business flying and charter service operation 


Across the bay from San 
makes its home base. Everyday 


Royal Gull on beautiful Lake Tahoe, 6000 ft 
grossed out again at 6000 Ibs., he’s winging his way home 
water-to-water 


Gull is ideally suited for such 
phibian design with 270 


visibility feature 


ROYAL GULL IN NEW DAILY AIR-TAXI 
SERVICE TO LAKE TAHOE 


Francisco in Sausalito, Commodore Air Service 
only 60 minutes after pilot Bob Law 
takes off on his scheduled daily round trip, he lands his luxuriously appointed 


above sea level. An hour later, 
The five passenger 
commuter service. Ita am 


however, adds a great measure of 


versatility, convenience and safety for land or water based operations 


If you'd like to know how the Royal Gull fits 
into your air-tronsport picture, write direct — 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircratt Owners and Pilots Association is @ service organization for 
AOPA's full time staff is devoted to helping the individual pilot 


less expensive, safer and more tun.” 


AND 


ACGPA N 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


the private pilot or aircraft owner 
its aim is “To make flying more useful 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14, 0.C. Members also receive « special AOPA edition of 


FLYING, newsletters and confidential aviation date 
those of FLYING Magazine 


Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 


AOPA FLIGHTS REGIONALIZED 


AOPA members in all parts of the 
United States will have a better oppor- 
tunity to participate in AOPA flights 
now that these popular events will be 
regionalized. 

J. B. Hartranft, Jr.. AOPA president, 
recently announced that three regional 
flights will be held this fall. One will be 
in the Middle West, one in the South- 
west, and another in the South. This 
will be the first year that members in 
four areas of the United States will be 
able to take part in AOPA flights staged 
especially for their areas. The first re- 
gional fly-in was held last June at As- 
bury Park, N. J 

Results of the three regional flights 
this fall will be studied carefully, ac- 
cording to Hartranft. The interest 
shown in them will, to a large degree, 
determine AOPA's policy toward the 
continuation of this type of flights. 
AOPA members will be notified in plen- 
ty of time to make the plans for par- 
ticipating in the three fall fiights, the 
AOPA president said. 

In addition to the regional events, the 
flight-cruises initiated last year will be 
continued, Last September, several hun- 
dred AOPA'ers and members of their 
families went on a six-day cruise to Ber- 
muda aboard the luxury liner “Queen of 
Bermuda.” A number of those going on 
the cruise flew to the port of embarka- 
tion in their own airplanes and, after 
landing, flew back to their home cities 
in their own airplanes. This new type 
of flight, with its interlude of ocean 
travel, was accepted by AOPA members 
with enthusiasm. Another flight-cruise 
—this time to the Caribbean—will be 
staged in July, 1957. 

Arrangements are being made for 
AOPA members to make flights to Eu- 
rope next summer in chartered air- 
planes. Many members are expected to 
fly their own aircraft to the city of em- 
barkation and pick them up again when 
they return from abroad. AOPA hopes 
to be able to work out a plan whereby 
the pilots will have lightplanes at their 
disposal while in Europe, enabling them 
to fly their way about Europe while 
sightseeing. 

These innovations in the AOPA flight 
program recall several “firsts” estab- 


lished by AOPA'ers in the past. The 
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first organized flight having the surface 
of a frozen lake as a landing place was 
held by them in 1940. Pilots flew to 
Lake Oconomowoc, Wis., landed on the 
ice, and, according to the participants, 
had an enjoyable outing. Another mem- 
orable event was a simulated disaster 
flight, held in 1941, to Greenport, L. I. 
Here, the event was based on conditions 
flyers would encounter after a hurri- 
cane, The pilots converted a farmer's 
field into an emergency airfield, allow- 
ing themselves only 12 hours in which 
to do the job. Medical supplies were 
brought in by the airplanes. 

The AOPA flights—or fly-ins—started 
the year AOPA was organized, in 1939 
The first one had Curtiss-Reynolds air- 
port (now the Glenview Naval Air Sta- 
tion), Chicago, as its base. The fiights 
were suspended during the years the 
United States was engaged in World 
War Il. After the war ended and pri- 
vate flying again was permitted, the 
members demanded that they be revived. 

Being a combination of education, so- 
ciability, and entertainment, the regular 
AOPA flight is a simple operation. It 
works this way: AOPA members fly 
their airplanes to a designated airport 
on the same day. They spend one, two 
or three days visiting with one another, 
meeting AOPA officials, exchanging 
hangar gossip, sightseeing, and having a 
generally good time. Then they climb 
back in their airplanes and take off for 


home. Exhibits of new equipment often 
are part of the events 

When a pilot signs up for one of these 
flights he very likely will be on hand 
for the next one if he can possibly make 
it. The hundreds of letters AOPA Na- 
tional Headquarters has received from 
pilots participating in these activities in- 
dicate that next to flying, pilots get the 
most enjoyment out of visiting with 
other people who fly. The fly-ins give 
them ample opportunity to do that. 


65,000 AIR CHARTS 


AOPA'’s chart service, which supplies 
AOPA members with approximately 
65,000 aeronautical charts each year, ex- 
pects to speed up delivery of the maps 
now that the Association’s IBM system 
is used exclusively in handling these 
items 

There has never been much delay in 
getting the charts to the members after 
they leave Government presses, but all 
of the work had to be done by hand un- 
der the old system. Now the IBM sys- 
tem keeps the subscribers’ accounts, ad 
dresses the labels for mailing, and makes 
itself generally useful, such as supplying 
the subscriber with an accounting when 
the subscription to one of the charts ex 
pires. When the new system first went 
into effect there was some confusion in 
the method used in notifying members 
of subscription expirations, but that dif- 
ficulty has been pretty well ironed out 

AOPA is the second largest consumer 
of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Sec 
tional and World Air Charts (WAC) 
Only the U. S. Armed Services exceed 
AOPA members in the number of these 
navigational guides acquired from the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Before 
AOPA started handling the Sectional 
Charts and WAC's for the convenience 
of its members, pilots either had to 
write to the Government agency for 
copies or pick up an occasional one at 
some airport they visited. Since the av- 
erage chart is revised twice a year- 
some are revised annually—the sub- 
scription usually runs two years. When 
a new edition is published annually the 
subscription is for four years. The IBM 
system is particularly helpful in keep- 
ing track of the long-term subscriptions 
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The three finalists in the 


Glenn L 
junior at Oregon State 


Joanne Alford 


winner? 


MISS AIRPOWER OF 1956 


Air Force 
Miss Airpower of 1956 were these lovely young ladies who are, left to right 
Helen Daines, 20, a student at the University of Utah, Joanne Alford 
Purdue University graduate engineer now employed as an engineer by the 
Martin Company of Baltimore, Md.; and Jan Markstaller 
Miss Daines and Miss Markstaller are student pilots 
and Miss Alford is a private pilot, having received her license in 1951 
As Miss Airpower of 1956 she reigned at the Air 
Force Association's annual convention in August at New Orleans 
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Learned About Flying from That! 
(Continued from page 54) 


aileron as I could twist into the wheel. 

The airspeed was now 130 and we 
were losing altitude as we mushed along 
in approach to a stall. I tried to signal 
the Major that I needed assistance at the 
controls. My left leg had begun to shake 
from the strain of holding full rudder, 
and I couldn't keep full aileron control 
to hold up that right wing. Our altitude 
continued to drop and I knew it wouldn't 
be long before we were ploughing through 
those tall pines 

Then, in the circumference of the arc 
the airplane was describing, appeared a 
water tower. I had to change our degree 
of turn. I didn’t dare to increase the bank 
because a stall would mean a spin. If we 
were going to hit the ground it must be in 
as level an attitude as possible 

The only other course was to reduce 
power. At our 120 mph, this would mean 
additional loss of precious altitude. Nev- 
ertheless it would have to be done or we 
would hit the tower. Four or five inches 
off the manifold pressure was sufficient 
to let the tower pass safely, but we were 
almost on the ground. The terrain looked 
rough even though the trees had thinned 
somewhat 

Then miracle of miracles! An open 
area! I decided this was it—to get on the 
ground fast before we ran out of open 
area. I let the nose drop a little. The 
Major hit the gear handle. We were 
heading for a gully. Couldn't turn be- 
cause it was necessary to go to the left 
to avoid the trees. We hit hard, skidded 
around to the left and missed the gully. 
FLYING—September 1956 


Lots of dirt flying, we stopped. Switch 
es all off. The Major had taken care of 
them. Everybody out fast. Don't catch 
on fire till we get out of here. Those 
guys in the back they are 
out. Look in the waist window. Nobody 
there. Someone calling to me to get away 
from the plane. It is the enlisted men 
standing on a knoll about 50 yards away 

We had made it! The was 
wrecked but no one was hurt and we had 
been in a pretty bad situation 

We had indeed hit the buzzard. He was 
buried in the engine—back in among the 
pistons. In getting there he had sheared 
off the propeller governor housing, allow 
ing the oil that controls the pitch of the 
propeller to escape. The prop blades had 
therefore turned flat 

When we hit the ground the right main 
gear was locked, but the left wasn't. As 
a result, the left gear collapsed pulling 
the airplane around so that we missed 
the gully. The nose whee! had somehow 
held. The tail skid had braked us—dug a 
ditch about a foot wide and almost as 
deep. We ended up on the shoulder of 
a runway of the field from which we had 
been flying the practice let-downs 

The airplane was a complete wreck 
Since we had the evidence in the engine 
nacelle, there was little 
what caused the accident 
erated of any responsibility, and went 
back flying the same type of missions the 
next day. 

But I have learned not 
neuver an aircraft out of the path of a 
bird. Let the bird do the maneuvering 
He probably will get out 
you hold your course 


must see if 


airplane 


question as to 


l was exon- 


to try to ma- 


of the way if 
END 
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AIR LINE PILOTS 


EASTERN AIR LINES’ 350 MILLION 

DOLLAR EXPANSION PROGRAM 

INCLUDING TURBO-PROP AND 

STRAIGHT JETS REQUIRES ADDI- 
TIONAL PILOTS 


Eastern Air Lines offers you— 


Security for yourself and family 

Opportunity for advancement 

Excellent pay 

Broad insurance coverage 

Many other excellent employee 
benefits 


To qualify for consideration— 


U. 8. citizen 
High school graduate 


Age 21-40 (Will consider men up 
to age 32 if have 1500 hours or 


more) 
to 6'4” in height 
20/20 vision without use of 


giasses or contact lens 
At least 500 hours certified time 


Must have CAA Commercial Li- 
cense prefer current inatru- 
ment rating 


For current and future openings, 
write immediately detailing per- 
sonal qualifications, work experi- 
ence and flight time to: 


Capt. F. B. KERN 
Chief of Pilot Training 
Eastern Air Lines 
Box 787 
MIAMI 48, FLORIDA 


cet tHe BEST 


direct from the 
manufacturer 


designed 
especially 
for pilots 


on evr 
veys and tests. 


$ (Tos 
PORTFOLIO 18a 2x12 


The hendiest, best-looking one piece beg end port- 
combination in airlines history. Ovrable top-grain 
cowhide, steel frame construction, Rigid sides. Both 
sections open from top fer easy occessibility. Bleck, 
Ginger, Brown, of Suntan, Also eveileble with pert- 
folie detechebie, ot $39.00. 


Send check or money order. Write for Special Flight Bag Cotoleg. 
ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO., 186 Fifth Ave., Dept. F, 10 


CASE 


Flynn of the Inland 


(Continued trom page 42) 


loaned a DH50 aircraft. A doctor was 
appointed to attend urgent medical and 
accident cases, render first aid and, if 
advisable, to transport patients to the 
nearest suitable hospital. He paid regu- 
lar visits to places outside medical ureas, 
and was available for radio consultation. 
Private practice was disallowed. Neither 
Flynn nor Traeger gave thought to the 
fact that they were making history. 

By 1933 the Cloncurry experiment had 
been proved successful beyond doubt, and 
the time had come to extend the service 
Again Flynn approached his church and 
was authorized to assist in creating a new 
national organization to which the Clon- 
curry service would eventually be trans- 
ferred 

On October 19, 1933, Flynn was a mem- 
ber of a conference held at Perth at which 
the Department of Public Health, rancher 
associations, doctors, and members of the 
Australian Inland Mission were all repre- 
sented. An eight-point plan was adopted 
for establishment of the scheme on a na- 
tion-wide basis. Similar conferences were 
held in Adelaide and Melbourne. State 
Sections of the Australian Aerial Medical 
Service were formed in Melbourne, West- 
ern Australia, New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Kalgoorlie. A Federal 
Council to coordinate activities and to 
confer with Commonwealth Departments 
was organized in 1936 

Cloncurry in Queensland was incorpo- 
rated in July, 1939. The transfer of the 
Cloncurry Base Wireless Station as a gift, 
together with a donation of 1,000 pounds 
sterling—$2,230—was effected and, as the 
Presbyterian Church relinquished its con- 
trol, the organization became self-con- 
tained and in 1941, was renamed the Fly- 
ing Doctor Service 

The several! State Sections studied the 
maps of their areas and of Australia as a 
whole. Step by step plans were formu 
lated for a mantle of medical care over 
the entire inland. Gradually these plans 
have been put into 
operation until to- 
day from John 
Flynn's small begin 
ning in Cloncurry, 
the Flying Doctor 
Service controls an 
area equal in size to 
the whole of East 
ern Europe. Sixteen 
major bases com- 
pletely equipped for 
medicine, radio and 
aviation and 800 
outstations cover 
the length and 
breadth of Australia. 
From these bases a 


Dr. B. Walsh, resi- 
dent physician at 
Derby Hospital, dic- 
tates a message which 
nurse transmits to one 
of his patients hun- 
dreds of miles away. 


thousand mercy flights ere made each 
year covering some 300,000 miles 

During the medical clinics which take 
place twice daily from each base, the doc- 
tor notes those cases which need his per- 
sonal attention. Some cases can be dealt 
with over the air, and prescribed for by 
an ingenious system of numbered medi- 
cines, as symptoms are described over the 
two-way radios. But when a physician's 
presence is needed, or in case of accident, 
the doctor flies to the patient and moves 
him to the nearest hospital 

Apart from this service, there are “over 
the fence” conversations—and backyard 
gossip is a welcome thing, with neighbors 
100 miles distant. Radio also plays an 
important role to the children of outback 
families. The School of the Air caters to 
youngsters under the guidance of spe- 
cially trained teachers and corrects the 
shyness resulting from their isolation 
Three hundred families man the Pedal 
Radio network 

To John Flynn was given the privilege 
of seeing his dream realized before his 
untimely death on May 5, 1951, to be 
mourned by a grateful people. Where 
his ashes lie beside Mount Gillen, near 
Alice Springs a granite monolith stands 
on a red quartzite base. At Tennant 
Creek, also in Central Australia, a com- 
memorative cairn unveiled two years ago 
reads — “Commemorating ‘Flynn of the 
Inland’, the Very Rev. John Flynn, O.B_E., 
D_D., of the Presbyterian Church of Aus 
tralia 1880-1951. His vision encompassed 
the Continent. He established the Aus- 
tralian Inland Mission and founded the 
Flying Doctor Service. He brought to 
lonely places a spiritual Ministry and 
spread a Mantle of Safety over them by 
medicine, aviation and radio.” 

As time goes by the number of monu- 
ments which illustrate the airplane as a 
weapon for the humanity of man toward 
man will multiply, but none will have 
greater significance than this one which 
bridged the gap between “King Jacky” of 
the Stone Age and John Flynn of the 
20th Century END 
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Flight of the Moscow 


(Continued from page 43) 


were almost on the point of turning back. 
Shortly after, they realized that the fluid 


fed the automatic pilot system; so they 
flew on. 

Another discouraging touch came when 
the airmen found their en route food 
frozen solid. They stowed the chicken 
sandwiches, etc., under their armpits to 
thaw out. Outside temperature at that 
time was 22 below zero, and there was 
little difference inside the plane, as it 
had no heating equipment. With the 
radio compass, a course was maintained, 
but the Moscow was long overdue when 
they reached Iceland. Although indicated 
air speed registered 205 mph, headwinds 
actually kept their ground speed to 174 
mph. After passing Reykjavik, the Mos- 
cow headed for Cape Farewell, at the 
southern tip of Greenland, across the 
Danish Strait. Cloud formations were 
heavy, and only brief glimpses of the 
sea were seen 

The airmen did not want for warm 
clothing. They had on thick woolen un- 
derwear, and squirrel-lined fur suits, on 
top of which they wore eiderdown-lined 
cover-alls, yet both suffered from the 
cold. An entry in the log book as they 
approached Greenland noted the temper- 
ature as 33 below. For most of the jour- 
ney the men wore oxygen masks, as the 
cabin of the Moscow was not pressurized. 

As the course swung southward from 


TRUMENT 
MUST for all AIRLINE co- 
pilots, business pilots and for 
any one moking extended cross 


Greenland across Davis Strait to the Lab- 
rador coast, a tailwind developed. Ground 
speed stepped up to 310 mph and in a 
couple of hours the Soviets made land- 
fall on the Canadian coast 


was escaping from a damaged line which, 


TYPE RATING 


for the best 


Topping off their anxiety, radio infor- 
mation picked up trom New York di- 
vulged the bad news 
northeast coast of the United States, and | + VISION 
far inland, was bianketed with dense fog. | 
All airports around the 


Then weather began to stack up and, 
from that time till the 
landing, the crew had a rough ride. From 
horizon to horizon solid masses of cloud 
hid land and sea, and they were obliged 
to climb to 29,500 before getting into the 
clear. At this point a temperature ex- 
treme for the trip was registered at 54 
below zero. As if that 
enough, the oxygen began to run out, so 
the harassed airmen stuck the nose of the 
Moscow into the murk below, and hoped 


eventual crash 


wasn't trouble 


that the entire 


metropolis were 


LEADERSHIP 


results from... 


+ DEVELOPMENT 
+ PRODUCTION 


closed with visibility and ceiling nil 


Setting a new course 
where they knew land must be, the Rus- 
sians soon spotted a low lying coastline 
Visibility was poor, land and sky merging 
into a void at about 800 feet. As they 
approached the shoreline, a few scattered | 
buildings were noticed but, best of all, 
through the gloom the 
from a lighthouse reached their eyes 
Keeping it as a marker they circled in 
an endeavor to find a landing spot, but 
everywhere the ground was uncultivated 

(Continued on page 82) 


to westward, 


welcome beam 


Working closely with the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force on many diversified projects, Miller 
neers the road to VTO flight of the future 


ENGINEERS: W rie for 
ties with an industry leader in an ideal 
| California locale 


HELICOPTERS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


_/NCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER 


Your INSTRUMENT and 
TRANSPORT RATING WOW 


Avoilable to those alreody 
ing ATRs whe wont . 
Rotting edded to thelr 
Lockheed, Aero 
Dovglos OC-3's ovoilable 


country flights 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE 
Present tremendous 


demand for 


COMPANY PILOT REFRESHER 


d Multi-engine 
ommonder ond 
4+ available 
is toilor 


Single engine 
Lockheed, Aero c 
oc 3 ewere 
for this Course, whic 


require 
ine ond my 

Lockheed, Aero Commonder, 

Douglas OC-3's available 


A Complete Gr 
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ound School Furnished 
with All Courses. 


girline pilots hos depleted sup- Course, hich 

ply of quolitied commercial mode 

pilots — if you want to fly : 

for living get your Com- MULTI-ENGIN 
Lockheed, Aero Commonder 

Dovgles evailoble 

NE TRANSPORT 
for all airline 
require, for pilot INSTRUCTOR 


Tremendous demand for pitots 
ing Instructor Ratings 


Train at American Flyers—the world's largest 
Instrument and Airline Transport Flying School 
—and insure your future in aviation. Ameri- 
can Flyers has trained more pilots for the 
airlines than any other school in the country 
—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS COM- 
BINED! 


VETERANS — All you need to enroll in any 
of these courses is a Certificate of Eligibility 
from the Veterans Administration approving 
you for the courses you desire. Courses start 
every Monday morning — no waiting. 


“THE AIRLINE PILOTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me FREE Becklet and dete on 


insTROmENT én i 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT 
[] TYPE RATING 
[) COMPANY PiLoT STREET. 
INCORPORATED MULTI-ENGINE 


| 
| 


IMPLETELY REVISED 7TH EDITION. oF 
“MILLION COPY TEXT” 


Practical ——— 
Air Navigation 


(Formerly CAB 
By Thoburn C. Lyon 
Same low price—$3.00 « copy 


Brought completely up to date, with the full coopera- 
tion of the CAA and of the Industry. 


A “MUST” for student pilot or professional pilot 
Also Available Separately 


Practical DR Navigation, 200 
Practical Radic Navigation, 1 


From your Dealer, or 


AERONAUTICAL SERVICES, 
229 Prince George Street, 


Maryland 


BLIND FLYING KIT 


Safest, ensiest, quickest way to practice in- 
strument flying. Kit consists of precision 
durable orange plastic panels and light 2-02. 
comfortable adjustable blue goggles. Also 
ineluded are night vision goggle lens and a 
copy of the famous A.8.A. book on instru- 
ment flying. Panels can be installed or re- 
moved in one minute. It le the type approved 
by the CAA and used by the airlines, A.S.A., 
etc. Refund guarantee included. Be safe by 
being prepared. Order a kit for your ship to- 
day. Mention make and mode! of your air- 
plane. Complete kit for any 2-place ship only 
$29.50. Any 4-place or larger ship only 
$39.50. 


AIR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Manicipal Airport Port Worth, Texas 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
NEEDS SPECIALISTS! 


YOU ean dev skill and know-how . . . spe- 
cialize in aircraft maintenance, aircraft design, 
stress analysis! 

Aeronautical University has had more than a5 
years’ experience in training personnel for the 
aircraft industry. Graduates in demand, Study 
AFRONAUTICAL ENGINEERING TECH 
NOLOGY ENGINEERING DRAFT. 
ING © AIRPLANE AND ENGINE ME 
CHANICS. Get your C.A.A. license in a few 
months, degree in 24 months, Outstanding faculty 
and equipment. Part-time employment available 
Free placement service. Founded by Curtiss- 
Wright. Write for information and “Opportuni- 
ties in Aviation.” 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


AY CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 
S126 63rd Street, 34, 


We SPECIALIZE in lorge sizes only sizes 10 
te 16; widths AAA to EEE. Low Tops, Wing 


Tips; Mend Sewn Moccasins, Cordovens, 


Drew Oxtords; Work Shoes; Sex; Slip- 
pers; Rubbers. Enjoy the finest in 
comfort, style amaringly low 
cov. Mail only. Write TODAY for 
PREE Style Boot! 
MIMG-SIZE, Inc. 
673 Brock-on, Mass. 


WORLD'S GREATEST PLANES 


(Continued trom page 81) 
and rough. Finally empty tanks took 
things into their own hands, and just as 
the fuel was draining to its last few pints, 
Kokkinaki set the Moscow down in a 
belly landing. Both airmen was banged 
about but their craft slid to a stop in the 
bog without any great damage. 

Up in front, Gordienko was able to 
brace himself a bit, suffering no il! effect, 
but the General, hanging on to the con- 
trols, received a severe wallop in the 
chest. Additionally, a rubber raft in a 
metal container, stored behind him, came 
adrift, adding insult to injury by smack- 
ing him on the back of the head. Cramped 
and almost frozen stiff from their long 
flight, the two Soviet airmen tumbled 
out of their plane, only to find they could 
not salvage their emergency radio set. It 
was stored in a locker beneath the fuse- 
lage, and the door was buried in the soft 
ground. 

The Russians had not the slightest 
knowledge where they were, and no idea 
that the flashing beam which had guided 
them in was from the Goose Lake Light- 
house. Actually they were down two 
miles inshore on Miscou Island, in Cha- 
leurs Bay, off the northern tip of the 
province of New Brunswick. 

Half an hour after the astonished light 
keepers had seen the craft fly by, and 
had heard it go down, they, with a group 
of local fishermen, were able to locate 
the stranded bomber. The Canadians 
could speak no Russian, and the flyers 
were equally tongue-tied with English. 
Nevertheless it did not take long for the 
islanders to show the pilots were they 
were on the map. 

The flight was quite impressive, for 
that date. The bomber had flown approx- 
imately 5,000 miles and had been in the 
air 22 hours and 56 minutes. Safe arrival 
of the Moscow was soon transmitted by 
the lighthouse radioman to Canadian au- 
thorities who, in turn, radioed the news 
to New York. While this was being done, 
the tired airmen slept, Kokkinaki doing 
so right out in the open, on the inflated 
life raft. A Canadian doctor arrived the 
following morning and examined the pi- 
lot, who was believed to have broken 
ribs. Fortunately for him, such was not 
the case, although he had plenty of black 


and blue bruises to remind him of his 
abrupt arrival on the North American 
continent. 

When the weather cleared a day or so 
later, aircraft from New York flew in to 
Miscou, and ferried the airmen to their 
final destination. Engineers were sent to 
Miscou and the Moscow was dismantled, 
loaded aboard a scow, and towed to Hali- 
fax. The final event in its distinguished 
career, so far as we are concerned, was 
its return to the Soviet aboard a Russian 
freighter. 

A letter carried by the airmen as far 
as Miscou was addressed to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and mailed to him 
by the Russians from the Goose Lake 
Lighthouse Post Office. 

The President's reply, probabiy today 
a souvenir among Soviet files, reads: 


My dear General Kokkinaki: 

I have received the letter which you 
were thoughtful enough to address to me 
immediately prior to your departure 
from Moscow on April 28, 1939, and 
which you carried with you during your 
daring flight from Moscow to the eastern 
coast of North America, en route to the 
United States 

Both the letter and the covering enve- 
lope, which I note was postmarked April 
28, 1939, both in Moscow and New Bruns- 
wick, are valued by me as mementos of 
this historic flight made by you and Ma- 
jor Mikhail Gordienko. 

Please allow me to congratulate both 
of you upon the skill and resourcefulness 
which you have displayed and upon your 
safe arrival in this country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


What might have developed in Soviet 
strategic airpower if World War II had 
not interfered? Would additional friendly 
flights have taken place by pilots from 
Russia, and by American airmen to the 
US.S.R., and if that had happened, would 
this now be a different world? 

But it didn’t happen, and now the 
Soviet long range special flight projects 
have eventuated in a strategic air force 
that is no easy thing to keep ahead of. 
But that is a chore the Free World can- 
not avoid. END 


summer. 


PLANEPORT 
Something new has been added to the airport at Columbus, Ohio, by Lane Aviation. 


it's a “Planeport” which keeps snow off planes in winter and sun, rain and dew off in 
Built by Ideco, a division of Dresser-ideco Industries, internal construc- 
tion is the same as the T-hangars manufactured by Ideco. Chain tie-downs are used. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


$600,000 modernization program at New- 
ark Airport, N. J. to Oct. 1. Construction 
under way includes a fully equipped 
maintenance and service hangar which 
also includes a pilot information center, 
conference rooms for transient executives, 
a club lounge and restaurant. 


pas IN A SINGLE UNIT this compact 
airport control tower, manufactured by 
Wickes Engineering and Construction Co., 
of Camden, N. J. 
is easily transport- 
able by helicopter, 
truck or cargo 
plane. The unit, in- 
cluding complete 
equipment and 
console contro! 
facilities for two 
operators has a «% 
built-in air condi 
tioner and heater 
and can be set up and operated anywhere 
with only the main power connections 


needed. 


(a THE NEWEST AND LARGEST cam- 
eras designed for fighter-photo air- 
craft, the Grumman F9F-8P Cougar jet 
fighter can fly non-stop across the United 
States in less than four hours and photo- 
graph a continuous ten-mile wide strip of 
the terrain below. 


ARKING ITs ENTRY into the altimetry 

field, the AiResearch Manufacturing 
Division of the Garrett Corporation, Los 
Angeles, has developed an altitude con- 
trol mechanism which is reported to be 
accurate within 15 inches. In operation 
the control senses the variable static pres- 
sures and conveys these findings to an 
automatic pilot. In addition to enabling 
the auto-pilot to fly the plane at a con- 
stant, given altitude, the new instrument 
also features a rate-of-descent control. 


cotors black, 
scarlet, white or 
copen blue, a new 
one piece suit has 
been designed for 
private and busi- 
ness plane pilots 
in sizes 34 to 44 
Made of Pima cloth 
and zelan treated 
for permanent 
water repellency, 
it may be obtained 
from Lion Uni 
form Inc., 44 Webb 
St., Dayton, Ohio 
Price is $14.75 prepaid. 


yp PROVE THAT HELICOPTERS can go any- 
where, W. C. Davidson, pilot for Kern 
Copters, Bakersfield, Calif. flying a Bell 
47G-2, recently established the first heli- 
port on the uppermost peak of Mt. Me- 
Kinley, highest point in the U. S., then 
(Continued on page 90) 
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0 Buys the Basic Oxygen Unit 
for Your Aircraft 


—> 


“ Use this New Puritan 
Oxygen Unit 
® As a Portable Unit 
® As a Permanent 
Installation in Your 
Airplane — Designed 
to Your Specifications 


Now, you can buy the type of assembly that is best suited to your 
specific needs. This basic unit, which costs $90, less cylinder, consists of 
the following: one adjustable two-stage flow regulator; cylinder connec- 
tion for attachment to aircraft oxygen cylinder (1800 lbs. pressure); two 
outlet valves; two pieces of plastic tubing; one dozen Puritan disposable 
plastic masks. 


You may quickly and easily adapt this basic equipment to meet your 
own individual requirements. (Add more outlets and plug-ins for the 
capacity you desire.) You use only safer, low pressures since regulator 
attaches to cylinder, and pressure is reduced from here on. Oxygen is 
supplied from cylinders, in the size you need, available at your aircraft 
distributor—or use lower cost medical cylinders available from Puritan 


THIS PURITAN EQUIPMENT NOW IN USE ON THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRLINES 


After years of use aboard many major domestic, international and 
foreign air carriers, Puritan airborne oxygen equipment has been judged 
“tops.” The Puritan disposable mask—the same one developed to meet 
rigid hospital standards—is now available to the aviation field for the 
first time. 


uritan COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF AVIATION OXYGEN BREATHING EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEERING 
DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS 


now “essential 
Equipment’ for all 


» Cross Country 
Flights 
~~ We mate Stenderd Giebel 


Kits and ‘Speciel Kite tor 


Arctic, Devert Over Water Flights of « 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
“BE PREPARED TO PROTECT 
FOR CLEAN, USED AIRCRAFT 
Write on your Letterhead give License num 
"Qe per for FREE Particulars; state your Special 
Auiation, “ac. equirements—if any, without obligation 
Gas Lane Chicage 24, THE VICTOR TOOL COMPANY 
46260 DEPT. 6089. OLEY. PENNA 


NOW 
a. | 
ion COMPLETE DETANS ON HOW 
TO ORDER YOUR PURITAN 
| SINCE 1018 2012 GRAND AVENUE, KANGAGS CITY 6. MO. 
| for graduates. Gov't approved for 
INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE nil 
% 
| 
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i. F. R. FLIGHT HOOD 
For Simutated tnstrument Flight 


How tong since you've had any hood time? 
jon’t it because it ls so inconvenient to put the 
heed up? Here's one you WEAR—nothing to 
put up, ne colored glasses, no unreadable in 
struments of maps, and your check pilot can 
See. 


$15.00 
At your airport or from 


FRANCIS AVIATION 
Bex 200 Lansing, Michigan 


END PLANE UPKEEP 


COVER YOUR PLANE a 
WITH HERTER’S 
CHROME FIBERGLAS 
OR LET OUR CUSTOM PLANE COVERING 
PLANT DO IT FOR YOU. 


@ GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF THE PLANE 
@ wilt NOT ROT, NOR WEATHER 


6 TIMES THE STRENGTH OF STEEL YET LIGHT IN 
WEIGHT. INCREASES PLANE SPEED. DOES NOT 
SHORTEN STALL OUT 


UNAFFECTED BY HAIL, SALT WATER OR SALT AIR 


ELIMINATES NECESSITY OF HANGARING 

GIVES YOUR PLANE A SKIN FAR SUPERIOR TO ALUM 
INUM OR FABRIC 

COST IS LESS THAN ORDINARY FABRIC JOB 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET WITH FULL DETAILS 
DEPT, HAAZ 


HERTER’S AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
WASECA, MINNESOTA 


SKILLED PILOTS 
AVAILABLE 


Has your company taken to the air? 

You can’t afford to have any but the 

best pilots, Supplement your staff with 

these services 

y ACCESS te a large reservoir of protes- 
sional pilots and skilled flight personnel. 

CAREFUL ser of applicants accord- 
ing te your and needs 

PSYCHOLOGICAL tes and selection 
services to insure utmost protection for 
personnel and equipment. 


COMPLETE consultation service. 


Pilots Employment Agency 
Teterbore Airport, New Jersey 
ATies 6-1214 
S215 Hurbank Boulevard 
Hurhank, California 
Tihterawal 


An Airplane Pilot Rides a Blimp 
(Continued trom page 52) 


we can throw out sand, or let out air. 
We have two air balloons, one fore and 
one aft. Air has weight you know, so we 
use it for ballast, and also to help main- 
tain the shape of the bag. 

Is a blimp easy to fly’ 

Well, it’s all in the way you look at it. 
Over land they keep you pretty busy. 
Over water it’s ordinarily smooth due to 
the uniform temperature. Actually one 
man can’t fly a blimp. The pilot handles 
the elevators and the co-pilot the rudder 
It takes a lot of turning of those control 
wheels to keep her straight and level 
There are times when we just let her 
roll and pitch. On this trip we are flying 
at night in cool stable air 

The pilot, Cmdr. J. M. Gallagher and 
co-pilot, Lt. J. C. Clark, explained more 
about the ship and its controls, blowers, 
and valves. The terminology used is a 
mixture of flying and sea-going lingo, 
including both surface ship and subma- 
rine. The log is kept like the familiar 
old ship's log, entries being made of 
events aboard, time of launching, land- 
ing, and mooring 

The launching is accomplished by a 
crew of some 25 men with handling lines. 
They walk the ship away from the moor- 


ing mast with the help of the reversible 


propellers. Before I knew it, we were 
climbing at a very steep angle—much 
steeper than in an airplane. Then we 
turned toward downtown New Orleans 
and away from the stable lake air. That's 
when the sea-like rolling began. I won- 
dered if I was going to be airsick. I 
would call it seasickness instead of air- 
sickness. Then they turned on the auto- 
pilot and the rolling ceased almost com- 
pletely. I noticed the autopilot causing 
the elevator and rudder contro! wheels to 
spin madly in one direction, stop and spin 
in the opposite direction for about the 
same number of revolutions, thus cor- 
recting much faster than could the hu- 
man pilot. We were indicating 50 knots, 
and the 600 hp engines were turning very 
slowly 

I started to explore. The cabin con- 
figuration suspended below the envelope 
some 60 feet in length and had three 
compartments. From the front compart- 
ment, or flight deck, we could see the 
lines swinging from the nose of the ship 
Between the pilot and co-pilot was a 
sort of jump seat like the bombardier’s 
in a bomber. From there you could real 
ly see the world below. This was a much 
sought place to ride, but could not be 
occupied during take-off and landing 

I walked aft to the windows 
From these I could see the lower rudder 


rear 
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in action. It turned like a giant fan back 
and forth keeping the ship on a straight 
course. Looking down, I felt that I could 
almost shake hands with people on Canal 
Street. Occasionally the big cigar-shaped 
shadow would become visible, covering 
whole buildings at a time. 

Landing, we seemed to float through 
the air—the engines turning just above 
idle—as we sank slowly and smoothly 
toward the runway. On the ground in 
V formation was the handling crew, wait- 
ing to receive us. Upon reaching the 
runway, the pilot got busy with the 
elevator wheel and flared out much like 
an airplane on landing. The ship touched 
down on its one wheel in a slightly nose 
high attitude. Then suddenly, the crew 
men were on the lines and all around the 
car. The landing officer ahead held a | 
small wind sock in one hand and gave 
signals to the pilot with the other. He 
signaled “reverse props.” We were 
stopped and half walked and half drifted | 
to the mooring mast which was down 
wind from the point of landing. Ap- 
proaching the mast, the landing office: 
indicated distance from the mast Ly | 
closing his hands together as the distance 
from nose to mast shortened propor- 
tionally. The final hook on was done by 
inserting a cable on the ship's nose 
through a fairlead on the mast and hand 
cranking the cable onto a winch at the | 
base of the mast. 

The airship is an impressive machine 
but its design is actually very simple 
Instead of wings, it uses a streamlined 
fabric envelope filled with non-inflam- 
mable helium to lift the car and its load 
The car is lifted by the outer envelope 
skin and additional load-carrying cables 
inside swung from catenary curtains help 
to distribute the load 

Since the gas expands as the ship 
climbs, air is released from the ballonets 
contained within the envelope, allowing 
the ship to maintain its streamlined shape 
and on descent, air is returned to the 
bailonets compensating for the contrac- 
tion of helium. The pressure required 
is low as compared to other devices using 
air pressure to maintain shape. A foot- 
ball requires 180 times the pressure that 
a blimp needs to maintain its shape 

Small perforations of the blimp are not 
serious. In some cases they may be re- 
paired in flight and in any case many 
miles can be flown before a landing need 
be made. Repairs are made by use of 
retractable cat-walks for that purpose 
The engines and all essential equipment 
is accessible in flight. The crews certain- 
ly enjoy a sense of security. In larger 
and newer ships such as the ZPG-2, the 
crews have very adequate room for 
relaxation along with comfortable bunks 
and wardrooms 

Airships are ideal platforms for elec- 
tronics work and carry an array of high- 
ly classified detection equipment. Navy 
boasts that no surface ship escorted by 
blimps during World War II was lost to 
an enemy submarine. Airships escorted 
89,000 surface vessels without a loss to 
the enemy, yet 50,000 of these were op- 
erating in waters where U-boats were 
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Take command 
of your future 


FLY AS A CO-PILOT witH 


Your future is yours to command when 
you fly as a TWA co-pilot. You'll be 
flying the world’s finest equipment with 
the world’s finest airline. 


JUST LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES 
— starting salary of $400 from first 

day of training; beginning with the 
third year, co-pilots receive monthly 

base pay and guarantee of 60 hours of 
flight pay; annual sick leave; paid 
vacation; liberal free transportation for 
you and your family each year; 
retirement plan; group insurance 

and many more. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Aged 22 to 30; 
between and can pass 

TWA physical. Must have: 400 hours 
total pilot time; CAA Commercial 
Certificate and sufficient instrument 
time to qualify for Instrument Rating. 
Two years of college or equivalent; 
Radio Telephone Permit Third Class 


There's a wonderful future waiting for you 
with TWA. Get your letter off today to: 
Mr. R. Paul Day. Employment Manager. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT g 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


This is it! 


by LION 


You'll See it at Air Fields Everywhere 


The new FLIGHT SUIT is so light, so easy 
fitting, so smart in appearance and so prac- 
tical that it is becoming stondard dress for 
private and business plane pilots and flying 
enthusiasts everywhere! It’s perfect for flight 
wear or for those leisure hours at the field. 

Order today! Get in the swim with this 
luxurious suit—woven from finest Egyptian 
cotton. Free swing back, zippered side 
opening and thigh pockets, adjustable waist 
band, wrist and ankle straps. 

“Dress up’’— be comfortable, in a FLIGHT 
SUIT by Lion! 


COLORS: copen bive, @ The FLIGHT 
scarlet, black, white, khaki. SUIT at 
SIZES: 34-44 Ohie Aviation. 


PRICE: $14.75 prepoid. 
Lend Money Order or check. 


LION uniform, inc. 


Dept. FL956 * Dayton 3, Ohic 


Manutocturers for the Air Force and Navy 


TWA 
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Grade “A” and Irish Linen* 


RE-COVER 
ENVELOPES 


Free “Do-it-yourself Manual 
Complete Sets for All Surfaces 


Piper (all models)... $120.65 
Aeronea (7AC or 121.00 
Taylorcratt 116.40 


54 other models . . . write fer prices. 
*Add 15% for Irish Linen. 


AIRTEX LIGHTPLANE 
SHOULDER HARNESS 


FOR MAXIMUM FLIGHT SAFETY 
Used with your reqular salety belt. Models for 
all makes of planes. Attach it yourself no 
modifications. Complete instructions supplied. 
(Extension — required Wf your chair back is 
the hinged Epecity make and mode! of 


plane. Stan ~% colors. Write for circular. 
COTTON NYLON 

SHOULDER HARNESS 4,90 $5.20 

EXTENSION STRAP ; 3.95 440 


At Last...instrument practice hood 
for the PIPER TRI-PACER 


fortably ower corrective giasses) are used in 
conjunction with biue Piesgiass hood to 
etmminate outside visibility for the print 
Hood it transparent to safety pilot and he 
Can check your every move in a short time 
your iestruments will be your most trusted 
trend Proven and accepted as the satest 


Have you been Caught in a storm where you 
hed to rely on you were « 
little rusty. dreadtul experience wasn't it? 
Now practice instrument fying at any time 
wherever you go easily, sately Line 0 Site 
hood easily inetaiiod in the av in 
seconds If encioses the complete cockpit 


Red spectecios (which can be worn com most practwal method 


Reflective covers @ Carpets @ Seat slings — Write for catalogue 


Super-Comfortable Upholstered 
FOAM SEAT CUSHIONS 


COMPLETE REPLACEMENT SETS. BEAUTIFUL 

HEAVY DUTY LEATHERETTE FABRIC. Weight 
savings of up to six unds! GUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR TO ORIGIN Prices include cush- | | 
jons for all seats. | 


$22.50 
23.25 
32.50 
Ercoupe (incl. top 33.25 
Luscombe 6A 8E ped 33.75 
Piper J-3, PA-11, 21.50 
Piper, PA-12 4.50 
Taylorcratt—side by side 


(Others On 
Colors: Black, Brown, Green, Gray, Red & Blue. 


HEADLINERS | 


Beautifully tailored wool material, Perfect fit. 
All popular colors. READY TO INSTALL. 
Aeronca Champ 


Beech 17 (includes side walis).......... 54.25 
Cessna 140 (includes side p BD. ceeves 21.30 || 
Taylorcraft, side by 17.25 


Designed for Most All Planes .. . Guaranteed he withew 


Conse 100, 182 Beech O16 Boronta 
Piper Pocer lode tar Apache 7 
Piper Pacer PA20 990 No ven Commander 


COUPON 


tr 


TODAY 


Line-O Site, 1107 Military 
Baxter Springs 23, Kansas 


portactes 
TRANSPARENT 80% UNOBSTRUCTED 
tor the salety pilot 


Enclosed check tor Line-O Site Practice 
not completely sotitied, | con 
return itand my money will be relunded 
Name 1107 Military 
Address : Baxter Springs 23, poner 
Make of Plane Comput’ mackour of outside visibility, 
clecw ond easy ston 


NOTICE: Rates, 40¢ per word. Minimum 10 words, 


November issue closes September ird 


Send order and remittance to FLYING. 366 Madison Ave., 


PHOTO CREDITS 


12-——-PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, PIPER 
CRAFT 


18—-usaF 
24-—JEAN RAEBURN 
26-—BOEING AIRPLANE CO 
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HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO. 


ROBERT STRIAR 
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83.—-WICKES ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO, 


USAF, WITWER STUDIO 


TEMCO, 


New York City 17 


AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


AERO COMMANDERS 


13 AVAILABLE. Model 520, #PSGQVF, has 200 

hours since completely overhauled. Repainted. 

Reupholstered. Full-teathering propellers. Dou- 

ble windows. ADF. Omairange. L-2 auto-pilot. 

H U 4d. Beautiful. $43,200. 

Powers 6 George, 475 Fitth Avenue, New York 
N 


TWIN Bonanzas: An ul lecti Some 
with numerous extras including auto pilots. Sev- 
eral practically new. Many reasonably priced. 
Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, New York 
17, 


188 TWINS: 26 trom $40,000. December 1955, 
beautifully painted, £185, #PGBF, has 100 
hours. Anti-icing. De-icing. Exceptional radio. 
Considerable custom work. Lavishly appointed. 
Very completely equipped. New condition. Out- 
standing. $126,850. Powers & George, 475 Filth 
Avenue, New York 17. N. ¥ 


BERCHCRAPT 


BELLANCAS 


BONANZAS; 16 available. All models, Painted 
C-35, #QZPSEDF, with new 225HP engine, has 
metal auto-pitch control propeller, cuxiliary 


CRUISAIRS: 7 from $2650. 1946, £JFXRFF, was 
completely rebuilt, recovered, repainted, 1955. 
A jored and ship re 


tank, gyros, 2 VHF transceivers, ig 
ADF.12, and many extras. Hangared. Undam- 
aged. Exceptional, $11,750. Powers & George, 
475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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d April 1956. Small ‘fins. Outside bag- 
q@age door. Gyros. Omnigator. Like new. $4780. 
Powers 6 George, 475 Filth Avenue, New York 
17, 


CRUISMASTER: #PRTZNF has 145 hours since 
majored. Gyros. Lear omnirange, ADF-12, ILS. 
Chair chutes. _ extras. Hangared. Un- 
d d March. Becutiful. Bar- 
gain. "$6750. 475 Fitth Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. 


CAMAIR 


NOVEMBER 1955, £XQZF. has only 65 hours. 
Outside baggage door. Metal full feathering 
propellers. Gyros. LF. VHF. ADF. Omnirange. 
Extras. New condition. $39,000. Make offer. 
Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


CESSNA 

ALL-METAL Wing Conversion—not a kit. Con. 
tour desiqned. Accurately jig-rigged, quality en- 
gineered workmanship. Satisfied owners our 
best ad. 140 oniy $395 installed. Your wings or 
5 hour exchange. Skycraft Design, Box L-5, Old 
Star Airport, Langhorne, Pa. Windsor 6-9782. 
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140°S: 1946, 2/XPPQF, has new metal wing and 
license, 650 total hours, 50 since major over- 


heul. Metal propeller. Primary blind. Ommni- 
range. Hangared. Undemaged. Clean. $3000. 
Also; all metal 140A, #TPRPAF with 475 hours. 
Metal propeller. Primary blind. LF transceiver. 
Loop. $3150. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. 


170°S: LARGE selection. Painted 1950, 170A, 
#TTXGAF, has 227 hours since majored. Gyro. 
LF. Omnirange. Clean. $4900. Also; Novem- 
ber 1954, 170B, #QTXTCF, with 340 hours. 
Primary blind. Omnirange. Hangared. Un- 
damaged. Like new. $6400. Powers & George, 
475 Filth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


172; 1956, 2 RTXZAF, has 27 hours. Gyros. Stall 
warning. LF. Omnigator. Brand new. Cost 
$10,800. Asking $9950. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 


180°S: AVAILABLE. 1953, =XXRICF, has 600 
hours, 400 since major, sero since engine 
topped. Repainted 1955. Spotless interior. 2 
LF receivers. VHF receiver. 2 VHF transmitters. 
Omnigator. ADF-12D. Many extras. Relicensed. 
Undamaged. Hangared. Beautiful. $8700. Also; 
1954, £GQPSCF, with 302 hours. Gyros. Lear 
LF, VHF, Omnimetic. Radar altimeter. Re- 
licensed. Hangared. Undamaged. Perfect. Cost 
$16,500. Asking $8750. Powers & George, 475 
Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


310 TWINS: 1955, #RFG/ZF, has 350 hours. New 
paddle-blade propellers. Gyros. LF. VHF. ADF. 
Cost $57,000. Asking $48,750. Also; 1955, #XPT- 
FCF, with 240 hours. L-2 Auto-pilot. 2 LF re- 
ceivers. Dual omnirange. ADF-12. Relicensed. 
Hangared. Undamaged. Clean. $56,000. Pow- 
ers &6 George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


FLOATPLANES: Painted, 1954, factory corrosion- 
proofed, 170B, <QTIJRCF, has 350 hours. Stain- 
less cables. Twin water rudders. Anchor. 
Gyros. Stall warning. VHF. Omnirange. Wheels, 
brakes included. Perfect. Undamaged. Han- 
qgared. $8400. Also; 1953 Cessna 180 floatplane, 
#XXZSCF, with 240 hours. Gyros. Radio. Ex- 
tras. $16,500. Make offer. Powers & George, 
475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DENMAVILLAND 


DOVES: 3 av Painted, 1952, #QRQIVF, 
has 500 hours on 375HP engines. Payload in- 
creased. Lifetime center section. All late modi- 
fications. De-icing. Anti-icing. Custom interior. 
Bar. Buffet. Lavatory. Dual blind. Complete 
L-2 Auto-pilot. Exceptional radio. Omnirange. 
Dual ADF. Und ged. Hangared. Bargain. 
$55,000. Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ERCOUPES 


NAVIONS;: 25 from $5000. Painted 1946, #TQJ- 
GGF, has 125 hour SMOH 205HP engine and 
propeller. Gyros. Omnirange. ADF. Clean. 
$5995. Also; 1948, <FGTZEF. with 200-hour en 
gine. Aeromatic. Auxiliary tank. Reuphoistered. 
Gyros. LF transceiver. Omnirange. ADF-12. Ex 
tras. Clean. $8000. Also; 1948, £FXZTEKF. with 
295 hour 225HP engine. Fletcher cooling. Metal 
propeller. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. Simplexer VHF 
transceiver. Narco omnirange transceiver. ADF. 
12. Many extras, and improvements. Excellent. 
$9000. Make offer. Powers & George, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 


TWINS: Several from $18,775. Two with latest 
improvements, extra tanks, exceptional radio, 
and Auto-pilots, at cbhout $25,000. For details 
consult Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NOORDUYN 


AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 


$2.00 CAN save you hundreds. It's New! Now 
you can receive information each month on hun 
dreds of aircraft tor sale throughout the United 
States. At a glance you will know what is avail- 
able, hours, date licensed, price, etc.. of practi- 
cally every type of airplane manufactured. We 
tell you who owns the aircraft and you deal 
direct, saving time, eliminating hours of travel, 
and by knowing the market you get the best 
deal possible. You can receive your first copy 
listing aircraft for sale immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today tor a full year's subscription. 
Flyers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing 
Bureau, 5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, Il. 


FOR Sale: “Argyle Scooter Cub’—Collapsible, 
lightweight scooter. Aviation's only ground trans. 
portation. Mig. and sold by Treo Corporation, 


NORSEMAN: #QGGFSF has 353 engine hours 
SMOH. Crew and six seats. Licensed. Clean. 
$15,500. Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NORTH AMERICA® 


F-SID: QGYF has 789 hours. New i650HP 
engine. Clipped wing. Bubble canopy. Gyros. 
VHF. ADF. January civil license, Clean. $11,000. 
Offer wanted. Powers & George, 475 Fitth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PIPER 


SUPER Cubs: 5 from $3000. Various HP en- 
gines. For details consult Powers & George, 475 
Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CLIPPER: #RPXQHF has 495 hours. Metal pro- 
peller. Recovered 1955. Primary blind. LF trans- 
ceiver. 4 places. Clean. Relicensed. $2675. 
Powers 6 George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 


TRI-PACER 135°S & 150'S: 6 trom $5280. Super 
Custom models. Several with very low time. 
One practically new attractively priced. Con- 
sult Powers & George, 475 Filth Avence, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


APACHES: 7 trom $29,500. September 1955, 
QRZTPF, has 185 hours. Standard Custom 
plus auxiliary tanks, rotating beacon, 25 chan- 
nel Simplexer, etc. Like new. $32.750. Powers 
& George, 475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 


SEABEES: 8 trom $2300. 2 low time with all late 
improvements. Powers 6 George, 475 Filth Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ALL-METAL Deluxe Wing Conversion—not a kit. 
With new wrap-cround, thicker-gage leading 
edge, $350 installed. Your wings or 2-hour ex- 
change. Skycraft Design, Box L-4, Old Star Air- 
port, Langhorne, Pa. Windsor, 6-9782. 


GRUMMAN 


AMPHIBIANS: Widgeons, Super Widgeons, and 
Goose Executives. Several reasonably priced. 
For details consult Powers & George, 475 Fiith 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


LOCKHEED 


QXQRVF 


over. 


LODESTAR Executives: 4 available. 
has 460 hours since completely majo 
hauled. 1830-92 eng t 
icing. Anti-icing. Oxygen. Dua! instruments. Best 
radio. Plush interior. Five sects. Couch. Com- 
plete galley. Buffet. Lavatory. Closet. Tables. 
Spares. $106,000. Make offer. Powers & George, 
475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A 
yor 


NAVION 


205 NAVION, pertect condition, al] bulletins com- 
plied. Full gyros, steel prop, $800 custom inte- 
rior. Mint condition and appecrance, prettiest 
Neavion in country. Has high time engine, buying 
twin. Will deliver, have pictures. $6500.00 Strong 
Drilling Company. Box 664, Midland, Texas. 
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SPARTAN 
EXECUTIVE: #FPFZQF has 285 SMOH. Beauti- 
ful paint. Six hours range. Gyros. ADF. Omni. 


range. $1175 spent relicensing 1956. Excellent. 
$17,500. Make offer. Powers & George, 475 Fitth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


STINSON 


ALL-METAL Conversions for Model 108-—not a 
kit, Fuselage $745, wings $595, both installed 
$1395. Sleek lines, quieter than fabric sound 
proofing, carefully crafted and engineered by 
fabric-to-metal specialists; Skycraft Design, Box 
L-4, Old Star Airport, Langhorne, Pa. Windsor 
6.9782. 


13 available. 1948, metal 
100 howrs SMOH heevy 
propeller. 16SHP. LF 


STATION Wagons: 
wing, TRICF, has 
case engine and metal 
transceiver. VHF Omniplexer. Clean bargain. 
$3500. Also; I90HP and all metal Stinsons. 
Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, New York 
17, 


swier 


1256: GOOD selection. Several with low time 
SMOH, repainting. reuphoistering, and auxiliary 
tanks, gyros, omnirange, etc. Powers 6 George, 
475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


550 North Coal Street, Colchester, Illinois. Price 
$245.00. 

AIRPLANES WANTED 
CESSNA 140 or Mooney Mite, Box 783 c/o 


FLYING. 


OFFER your airplane for sale to more active 
buyers world-wide. No obligation. Hundreds sold 
from $30°O through America’s first Aircraft 
Brokers, Powers & George, 475 Filth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MELICOPTERS 


HELICOPTER Wanted—Type Bell 47D or 47G. 
Would also consider Sikorsky S. 51. Box 778, 
c/o TLYING. 


BELL, Hiller, Piasecke, & Sikorsky: 15 trom 
$19,550. For specifications consult Powers 4 
George, 475 Filth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HOMEBUILT Helicopter Handbook. Explanations; 
Components; Rotors; Airtoils; Design. $1.00 San 
Urshan, Box 4332 N.P. Sta., San Diego 4, Cal- 
ifornia. 


PARTS & ACCESSORIES 


McCAULEY Metlprops special Trade in offer, 
try betore you buy, no obligation. Write tor list 
of used wood Props. Luther Parts, Johnstown 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


TRY a McCauley Metl-prop on your Swit. 
Money beck if performance not increased. 
Luther Parts, Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 


LARGEST stock in the U. &., of New, Used, and 
Overhauled engines, propellers. accessories and 
airframe parts. Free lists by makes. Univair, 
Dept. D, Box 5306, Denver, Colo, 


METALIZED Wings on Hand! One day Ply In Ex- 
change! Cesena 120-140 $368.00. Ercoupe $950.00. 
Vincent Aeronautical, 711 Mobberly &., Long: 
view, Texas. Plaza 86-4157, Plaza 6.7128 


PILOTS.-Get weather at home! Radic Range 
Receiver BC.1206, 195-420KC tor 24 V. D.C., 88.95. 
Receiver for 110-125 V. A.C., $19.50. Texas 
tronics, Rt. 1, Box 221B, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


NEW 1955 “Mark VIII-C improved Dead Reck 
oning Computer with instructions, pocket size 
only $2.50"; New pocket size high speed, 
high Altitude Computer $5.00; New “Airlines 
Computer’ (successor to American Airlines Com. 
puter), $8.00; “Betori Pilot's all metal Computer” 
515.00; Pressure Pattern Drift, $2.50; ‘eq strapped 
Model G, $7.50; New E4B, $10.00; Warner Com- 
puter, $6.00; “Jeppesen R2 Computer’ $6.70. Free 
Catalogue. Pan American Navigation Service, 
120218 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, 


FREE catalog describing famous Weems naviga 
tien aids and instruments. Send today. Weeme 
Mark Il Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; Weeme 
Mark Il N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; Dalton 
E6B Computer $10.00; new Mark VIIlC Com 
puter $2.50; new Casey Myers Computer $4.00; 
Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; many sevigetion 
books including sew Weems Aly Nevigation 
$6.00; Flying the Omnirange, Zweng 4.00; Deo 
tronic Navigation, Orman $4.50; Learning te 
Nevigate, Weems and Eberle $2.00; Star Chart, 
Diyne $1.00. Deo as other navigators, pilots and 
students do. Select your navigation aids and 
instruments trom the Weems Catalog. Send tor lt 
today. Address Department 12, Weems System 
of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland, 
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NEW E6B Computer with leath case $6.25; 
slightly used with case $4.25. Illustrated prac- 
tical manual, 3rd revised issue, 135 pages $3.00. 
Sent postpaid MM remitt panies order. 
Flying Equipment Gales Co., 1641.5 W. Wolfram 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Illinois. 

BUY Surplus Aircraft; Fuselages; Accessories; 
Engines; Instruments; Electronics; Transceivers 
~Direct From U.S. Government Surplus Depots 
~List & Procedure $1.00-—Brody, Box 8-BN, Sun- 
nyside 4, New York. 

£68 COMPUTERS (Dalton, $10.00 value) In leath- 
er case with direction manual ($3.CC list) contain. 


INSTRUCTION 


OPERATORS, Instructors, Schools: prepare your 
students for the top-—-with Zweng Manuals. Com- 
plete Texts, latest typical examinations. Free 
eatalogue, Aeroncutical and Marine, discount 
sheet. Pan American Nevigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


LEARN To Fly with the Air Cadets. Men 17-22 
get $81 a month, a tree college education. High 
school unnecessary equivalency accepted. Pre. 
pare for Air Force Academy entrance examina- 
tions with genuine Cramwell tests and answers. 
R ded: Flight Aptitude, $3.25; General 


ing 70 illustrations and 200 practice prob! H 
new $6.95, like new $5.45, tolding case knee 
type 84.75, D4 time-dist Comput new 
$1.00. Kane Aero Equipment Co., 2308 N.E. 23rd 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CHARTS & MAPS 


WORLD coverage of all current aeronautical 
maps and charts. Agents tor Coast 6 Geodetic 
Survey, Hydrographic Olfice, Air Force. Free 
catalogue available. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021-6 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 


L0G BOOKS 


STEELE’S Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
$1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Airline Pilot Log 
55.70; Alr Stewardess Log $2.00; Air Navigator 
Log $2.00; Flight Engineer Log $2.00; Aircraft 
Leg $1.50; Engine Log %.70; Pilot Progress Rat- 
ing Leg $1.00. (Free Catalog.) Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021-6 Ventura Bivd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


AVIATION BOOKS 


WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: 
lt takes more than questionnaires to prepare 
you for the new “open- book’ CAA examinations. 
You need the text and background materia! that 
only the authoritative, up-to-date Zweng Man- 
uals Provide. Used by aviation schools through. 


Aptitude, $3.25. Both sets $5.00. College and 
High School Equivclency tests, $5.00. Ali three 
sets, $86.75. Prepuid. Cramwell Publications, 
Adams, Mass. 


FOR all CAA exams preparati plete cor. 
respondence courses. See our advertisement in 
this issue of FLYING. Stoner Aviation Corre- 
spondence School, 108 Dupree Street, Bainbridge, 
Georgia. 

ITS Easy To Learn A Lenguage by Lingua- 
phone's World Stendard Conversational Meth. 
od. At home learn to speck French, Spanish, 
German, Japanese, Modern Greek—any of “4 
languages. You learn by listening. Save time, 
work, money. Over a million home-study stu- 
dents. Send tor Free Bock. Linguaphone in- 
stitute, 128-096 Rock. Plaza, New York 20. 
BUILD your own Real Flying Sports Plane, Sea 
Plane or Glider, Plons for all three plus supply 
sources and materia! list only $2.00. Klose En- 
terprises, Box 848, Augusta, Georgia. 


REPAIRS 


AIRCRAFT Chronograephs Repaired! Chrono- 
graph and complicated Watches, also Regis. 
tered Chronograph Watch Technician 7499. 
Wm. Ramisch, 529 Citizens Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


PATENTS 


out the world. Fully Wlustrated, each 1 
averages more than 300 pages, with latest ex- 
amination, too. There's a proven Zweng Manual 
for each rating: “Helicopter Rating” (new edi- 
tion), $5.00; “Commercial & Private Pilot Rat- 
ings,” both tor $4.00; “'netrument Rating,” $5.00; 
“Airline Transport Pilot,” $5.00; “Flight Instruc- 
tor,” $5.00; “Flight Engineer,” $5.00; “Aircrait 
Dispatcher,” 65.00; ‘Link Instructor,” $4.00; ‘Par 
achute Technician,” $3.00; “Aircraft & Engine 
Mechanics,” (including hydraulics, weight 6 
balance) and new “Electrical Examination,” 
$5.00; Meteorology for Airmen with examination 
(Zweng), $3.00; “Manual of the E-6B Computer,” 
$3.00; “Rules of the Air,” indexed, illustrated, 
52.00; “Ground Instructor, Basic,” $2.75; and 
“Ground Instructor Rating, including examina- 
tions,” $4.00, prepares you; “Flying the Omni- 
range,” $4.00; “Encyclopedic Aviation Diction 
ary.” 86.00; “Electronic Navigation, radar and 
loran” (Orman), $4.50; “Air Navigation.” 1955 
Geld Medal Edition (Weems) prepares tor Navi. 
qater Rating, $6.00. We supply any book by 
other publishers, including: “Jet Aircraft Power 
Systems,” $6.50; “Radio Operator's License,” 
$6.60; “Paychology of Flight,” ou'standing $4.25; 
“Btick and Rudder” (Langewiesche), $5.50; 
“Crop Dusting’ (6 manuals), $12.50; “Airline 
Piloting.” $3.00; “Flight Manual for Aviation 
Cadets” (Hoyt), $2.00; (Free Catalog), Pan Amer- 
lean Navigation Service, 12021-6 Ventura Bivd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW CAA exams! |! ! Did you know that the 
CAA has recently changed their exams? They 
are now using a new type “Open Book Exam” 
on some of thelr examinations, Obtain your CAA 
Licenses by using a new Ross Guaranteed Ques. 
tionnaire which includes the new “Open Book” 
type examinations. Our frequent revisions in- 
sure your receiving the latest Exams including 
navigation and meteorology maps. Order today: 
“Commercial Pilot” $5.00; “Instrument Pilot” 
$5.00; “Airline Transport Pilot’ $5.00; “Flight 
Instructor’ $5.00; “Private Pilot’ $1.00; “Engine 
Mechanic” $4.00; “Aircraft Mechanic’ $4.00; 
“Flight Engineer” $5.00; “Ground Instructor’ 
$5.00; “Parachute Rigger’ $4.00; “Control Tower 
Operator” $4.00; “New CAR for Pilots” 
Special Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library 
consisting of the above 12 books for only $15.00. 
This introductory offer is for a limited time only. 
#0 take advantage of ite savings to¢day! Order 
Postpaid or C.O.D. Direct trom Ross Aero Pub- 
lishers. Box 7071F, Municipal Airport, Tulsa. 
Oklahoma. 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney, 
$12 Columbian Bidg., Washington |, D. C. 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for infor- 
mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran- 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum- 
bian Bidg., Washington |, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AVIATION Operators: Many operators are in- 
creasing their income by stocking Zweng texts 
and general aviation supplies. Apply tor a 
Dealership now. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood. 
Calif. (Free Catalog.) 

START your own aviation business with little 
capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Chris- 
topher Publications, Holteville 1, N. Y. 


FOR Pilot-Sportsman—Deluxe 27 Bidg. Tourist 
Camp, Sea Plane and Base Operation. For im- 
mediate Sale. Located on main highway 45 miles 
N.W. of Fort Frances. Write Trails End Lodge, 
Emo, Ontario. 

AVIATION Jobs—Names And Addresses Of 
Companies To Contact. $1.00. Fitsgearid, (Chi- 
cago Division), Dept. A-1, 815 Countryside Drive, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED petent pilot, de- 
sires to aifilicte with manuiacturer. Reply to 
Box 784, s/o FLYING. 


HEL? WANTED 


HIGH-PAYING Jobs Now Open! We will rush 
latest 2onfidential reports on bes! employment 
opportunities (foreign, domestic, skilled, un- 
skilled). Earn to $1,200 monthly. Hundreds of 
aviation jobs now available. Also, jobs in con- 
struction, mining, shipping. oil, transportation 
and other lines. South America, Alaska, Evrope, 
Asia. Application forms. Free registration. One- 
year advisory service. All necessary informa- 
tion. Only $2.00. ($2.25 Airmail.) Unconditional 
Money-back Guarantee. Aviation Employment 
Information Service, Holtsville 7, New York. Lim- 
ited time offer—4 new reports included Abso- 
lutely Free: (1) Directory of Airlines and Aircraft 
Manufacturers; (2) Alaskan aviation opportuni- 
ties report; (3) 2,500 word survey of foreign jobs 
in U.S. government; (4) Directory of U.S. compa- 
nies with toreign branches. 


AVIATION Employment Information. Names, ad- 
dresses, applications, etc. Gucranteed Reports 
only $1.00. Aviation Division. Suite 207, 8008 
Carondelet, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


CONTIDENTIAL Reports on best paying oppor- 
tunities in foreign and domestic employment tor 
skilled and uaskilled. Aviction, construction, 
government, oil, shipping, laborers, office-work. 
trades, factory, supervisory, unusual jobs of 
many types. Special reports icr pilots, engineers, 
mechanics, all aviation specialists with Airlines, 
Feederlines, Aircraft Factories, Cropdusters, Cor. 
poration Aircraft, etc. One year registration— 
advisory service. Five reports included Abso- 
luteiy Free: (1) Alaskan Opportunities; (2) Span- 
ish-Airbase; (3) South America; (4) Husband- 
Wite Foreign Opportunities; (5) Employment 
Abroad Facts. Satisiaction Gucranteed or Dou 
ble your money back. All for only $2.00 ($2.35 
Airmail). Research Services, Suite 206-FA, Brown 
Building, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


WANTED: mechanics, pilots, instructors, to qual. 
ify for Engineering equivalence Degrees by com. 
prehensive examination in home town. Excellent 
employment opportunities waiting. Free hand- 
book. Cramwell Institute, FM-7, Adams, Mass. 
AVIATION Jjobs—-Names And Addresses of 
Companies To Contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald, (Chi- 
cago Division), Dept. A-13, 815 Countryside 
Drive, Wheaton, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRPLANE Birth Announcements, for Aviation 
minded people. Designed in a combination of 
pink and blue. Also birth announcements for 
people interested in Baseball, Bowling, Golfing. 
Music, Sailing and Television. Write for free 
sample. Mode Air Card Company, East Troy, 
Wisconsin. 


AVIATION Photo 6 Book Collectors! New lists of 
photos & books now available, including Pio- 
neer, WWI 6 II. Exclusive photos of Historical 
planes, latest Jets. Send 25c for sample photo 
& book lists. Airbooks, P. O. Box 958, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright Biplane to latest 
jet. Our 52-page photo catalogue listing 5.400 
aircratt photos, plus a 20-page catalogue of 
used aviation books and six sample photos, all 
for one dollar. Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 
195, Toronto, Canada. 

AIRPLANE Christmas Cards designed for per- 
sonal airplane owners. Write for descriptive 
brochure. Mode Air Card Co., East Troy, Wis- 
consin. 


LEATHER Patches, Military or Civilian wings. 


RELIABLE Young Man, 24, Desires Pilot P. 
Any Location. Will Get Instrument Rating I! 
Required. Box 781, c/o FLYING. 

COMBINATION Sales-Pilot Position, With Pro- 
qressive Company Looking For Wider Markets. 
Promotion Sales Background. Executive, Airline. 
Military Flying Experience. Married. Two Chil- 
dren. Willing Te Move. Bex 782, c/o FLYING. 


Please Be Sure to Mention 
FLYING 
When Answering 
Advertisements 


tamped Silver or Gold. Wings and name $1.00 
three for $2.00. Names only two for $1.00. 
Mathews Art-Crait, Lone Tree, lowa. (No COD’s.) 


HOMEBUILT Desiqner-Builder Handbook. Form. 
ulas; Layout; Airfoils; Engines. 31.00. San Ur- 
shan, Box 4332 N.P. Sta.. San Diego 4, Calif. 
REQUIRE Transportation To Mexico City Or 
British Honduras About Mid October. Pilots 
License Will Share Expenses, John Fuller HMCS 
“Cloucester,”" Box 427, Ottawa, Canada. 
WANTED: Auxiliary gas tank for Bonanza— 
Dr. Yeck, Newport, Oregon. 

LUFTWAFFE Photos, rare WWI 6 WWII types. 
German Aces, Tanks, Service shots, 6300 items. 
64 pg. talog and ple for $1. Luftiahrt 
Archiv, Berlin NW87, Rostockerstrasse 51, Ger- 
many. 
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instruments shown below only o email! pat of our tremendow stocks 
of Government Surplus Aircraft instruments and ports, We speciclize in 
eircraft components such os af! types Hydraulic Equipment — Cylinders, 
Pumps, Volves, AN-AC hardware, etc. instrument stocks include those 
for Nevigetion, Pressure, Altitude, Fuel, Oil, Electrical, Stability, etc. 


GYRO ARTIFICIAL HORIZON 


Provides an artificial horizon for ing ot night @ in 


weather. Opermtes on 3) to a4" of vacuum, 
Hes integra! bank indicota. Reads te 30° 2222 


right of left bank. Foce diometer 


tains AIRCRAFT TACHOMETER INDICATOR 
AND GENERATOR 


3 Novy Type MARK V Tochometer indicator, Designed 
for remote electrical operction with o tochometer generotor. 
TACHOMETER Range is 0 to 3500 RPM. Pane! mount inte 3" hole, 


INDICA TOR 
62 TACHOMETER GENERATORS 
ICMSAAK 20, Gen. Elect. Stud 
2 pin, Connen connector. . 752 


Gen. Elect. Serew Mt 


2 pin, Cannen connecter 
AMMET 
Calitroted in inches VOLTM 4 
of Mercury from 10 to 


75. Made by Type AN-5770-1, 0 495 
Standerd 3°’ luminous dial and pointer, - 


NEW IN $50 
ORIGINAL BOX 0 60 0 te 


ACCURATE 


Record to the 
HOUR and MINUTE 


You always know when it’s time for 
check-up or maintenance with Hobbs Air- 
craft eters installed in your 
ENGINE Howr Meter indicates ¢ psed 
time and total time of engine operation . . . 
FLIGHT Hour Meter with Hobbs Air 
Switch records hours and minutes of actual 
flight. 

Two models—direct-reading ‘upper illus- 
tration) and pointer type. Both are accurate 
electric timing instruments .. . start — 
stop automatically. Easy to install 
can do it yourself’ Ruggedly built by the 
world’s largest builders of running time 
meters. Weigh only 9 oz sh do not interfere 
with radio reception ino pout 
WRITE FOR LOW prices ND PULL 
DETAILS ... TODA 


John W. Hobbs Corporation 


2068 YALE BLVD. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


- A Division of Stewart-Warner Corporation 
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MF, BANK ETURN | °'0 120 0 400 
INDICATOR comeimaTion VOL T-ammerers 


Meintoin proper 0-30 Volts & 0-30 Amps 
turn position & 0-30 Volts & 0-60 Amps 5 
level! flight. Hes 0~30 Volts & 0-120 Amps 
built-in boll and 0-30 Volts & 0-240 Amps 
liquid level. Operates off of SHUNTS fer AMMETERS 
vocuum pump. die. foce 122 30, 60 @ 120 ampere $1.38 oc 


In excellent condition 240, 300 480 $1.45 oc 


PIONEER COMPASS 


Hes full fleating card. Comes with compensating 
magnets. Liquid dompened, Pone! mounted, 
E> Dial lights above and below foce. idea! fa 75 
4 all aircraft, small boots and automobiles. 


AN-5730 REMOTE COMPASS WD/CATOR 
ANO TRANSMITTER 
Consists of a magnetic composs transmitter 
and remote composs indicoter, Both operate 
on 24 VOC. Tranemitter con be fully 
onpensoted, indicator hos allel 
sdivsteble @id lines. A Buy (732 


- 


AN-5851-1 AIR CORPS SEXTANT 


Can be used fa navigation of circroft @ boots, Designed 
to Sun or Stars, Unit contains o harizan 
on astigmatic lens, bubble level and bottery cose. 
spring wound motor provices the drive. The 


GENUINE NEW AN-6530 
AIRCORPS GOGGLES 


New with precision ground and polished, inter- 
changeable lenses. Choice of 3 lens colors ~ 
Clear, Amber or Green. Frames ore rubber covered with o soft 
chemois lining and built-in, non fogging lens ventileters. The 
nose bor is adjustable for added comlart, WINDPROOF 
DUSTPROOF ! With elostic heodbend, Genuine Air Corps 
Surplus. Please specify which lens color desiwed. ..... 


EXTRA LENSES ~ Specify Clear, Amber or Green 


ORDER FROM THIS AD ~ Pey by Money Order or Check. 1/2 depoctt 
with C.0.D.s. Purchase orders accepted fom well reted DEB fires. 
All prices are F.0.B. our in Leos Angeles, Colilorni« 


2263 VE 
LOS ANGELES $8. CA 
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(Continued from page 83) 


made a landing in Death Valley, which is 
below sea level. Owned and operated by 
Miss Elynor Rudnick, Kern Copters, 
which employs a fleet of eight helicopters, 
has been engaged for the past nine years 
in “bush” type scientific surveys and 
power line patrol contract flying. 


| pr PRIMARY JeT TRAINER for the Navy 
will be this Termeco Model 51 two-place 
jet powered aircraft, with the Navy des- 


ignation TT-1. A contract to build an 
evaluation quantity of these trainers has 
been negotiated with Temco. 


pons A tir from aircraft manufac- 
turers, many aircraft refinishers are 
reported to be turning to hot spray appli- 
cation where new paint jobs are required 
on private aircraft and transports. Users 
report material savings of 25 per cent, and 
longer lasting jobs. A free booklet entitled 
“Why Hot Spray” explains details and is 
available from the Spee-Flo Company, 
720 Polk St., Houston, Tex. 


MAJOR EXAMPLES of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell's research in aero- 
nautics, a museum in his name was 
opened at Baddeck, Nova Scotia in Au 
gust. Among the exhibits are an early 
propeller design, tetrahedral kites and 
two ailerons, which are possibly the old- 
est in existence. Baddeck is the scene of 
Bell's early experiments, between 1907 
and 1909, which resulted in the develop- 
ment of the aileron, the controllable tri- 
cycle undercarriage, and seaplane floats. 


TO AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE con- 
cerning the enlargement of the San 
Franciseo International Airport, Mayor 
George Christopher of San Francisco flew 
over the sight in a jet from Hamilton 


AFB to get an aeriel view of the situation. 
Mayor Christopher (left) is believed to 
be the first mayor of a major city to see 
his metropolis from a jet 


90 


disability loss of income 
insurance has become available to all 
pilots employed by members of the Na- 
tional Business Aircraft Association. De- 
signed to give member-pilots a greater 
sense of security in their chosen careers, 
one important feature of this low cost 
plan includes a choice of weekly benefits 
which correspond to the pilot's weekly 
salary. 


cirts, whose height has kept 
them from becoming airline steward- 
esses, are getting a break from United Air 
Lines. In recognition of the facts that girls 
are taller these days and the ceiling of a 
modern airliner a foot or two higher, the 
airline has upped maximum height for 
applicants from 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 8. Simul- 
taneously, the minimum age limit has 
been lowered from 21 to 20 years. 


pos A TWIN-ENGINE Camair 480 in the 
1956 all-woman international air race 
from Hamilton, Ont., to Havana, Cuba, 
Edna G. Whyte, president of the Ninety- 
Nines, Inc., which sponsored the race and 


a pilot of 12,000 hours experience, with 
daughter, Ann, a student pilot, picked up 
four trophies along the way. Following 
this successful event, mother and daugh- 
ter entered the Transcontinental Air Race 
from San Mateo, Calif. to Flint, Mich., 
which was also sponsored by the Ninety 
Nines. 


of turboprop engines on a 
transport that uses conventional piston 
engines increased its power 63 per cent 
and decreased empty weight by 5,000 
pounds. 


arrcraArt has launched a program 
to establish a network of factory cer- 
tified service centers. First step in the 
plan has been the inauguration of a serv- 
ice school at the plant to assure fully 
qualified service on the Apache, Tri-Pacer 
and Super Cub in the proposed centers 
which eventually will total 200 locations. 


Spat A Way to eliminate the telltale 
vapor trails of jet airplanes, the Air 
Force has contracted with Armour Re- 
search Foundation of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, to develop a method by 
which the vapor trail in the wake of a jet 
can be suppressed. The research will be 
carried out in cooperation with the AF 
Cambridge Research at Bedford, Mass. 


PRINTED IN U BA 


7 SUPPLEMENT its line of aircraft com- 
munication and navigation equipment, 
Dare, Inc., Troy, Ohio, has designed this 
new VHF Trans- 

ceiver for opera- 

tion on 180 or 

360 channels 

Designated the 

model DTR 

18/36, and of- 

fered as a mod 

erate priced unit 

for military, air- 

line and executive aircraft, the frequency 
coverage is from 118.0 mc. to 135.95 mc. 
With 180 channel operation, channels oc- 
cur every 100 kc, with 360 channel opera- 
tion, channels occur every 50 kc. The en- 
tire unit weighs only 22 lbs. 


Oe and misunderstandings re- 
garding the International NOTAMS 
continue to exist according to CAA. Pilots 
flying abroad, especially to Mexico and 
Cuba, are urged to study the NOTAMS 
before every flight to a foreign country. 
CAA Office of Information compiles and 
publishes weekly NOTAMS as well as an 
International Flight Information Manual 
which contain all the information a pilot 
needs to make a trip more pleasant for 
everyone 


MOTEL, Sarasota, Fla., (Over- 
night Stop No. 8, Jan. 1956 issue of 
Fiyinc) having enjoyed a successful win- 
ter season is now offering off-season rates 
of $6 to $8 daily, effective to December 
31st. New facilities include a sun deck, a 
prospective swimming pool. Fishing, es- 
pecially Tarpon, continues to be good. 


AIRESEARCH AVIATION Service Divi- 
sion of the Garrett Corporation has 
developed a package installation for mod- 
ification of DC-3's which it calls the 
“Maximizer” Kit. Designed to give maxi- 
mum performance in practically all cate- 
gories of its operation, the kit, which can 
be installed within a short time is being 
offered to DC-3 owners at a cost of 
$15,000. 


OUNDATIONS ARE BEING Law for New 
York City’s first downtown commercial 
heliport on a bulkhead site at West 30th 
Street and the Hudson River. Upon com- 
pletion late this month, New York Air- 


ways will begin regularly scheduled mail 
and cargo service between Manhattan and 
metropolitan airports. Passenger service 
will be inaugurated after operational ex- 
perience is developed and the Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopters on order are available. 
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The plane in flight is no better than 
the engines that keep it air-borne. 
That is why business pilots—with com- 


plete responsibility for their planes’ 


safe operation-rely heavily on Spartan 
for engine maintenance and overhaul. 


Serving aviation since 1928, Spartan 
has the most experienced mechanics and 
complete shop facilities available any- 
where for serving business aviation. 
Call, wire or write us today so we may 
schedule your plane for service at 
Spartan in Tulsa. 


expervenced pilots 
depend on 


experienced mechanics 


SPARTAN 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Ask for our brochure 
which illustrates and 
describes our many 
facilities. A request on 
your company letter 
head will bring a copy 
by return mai! 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIVISION 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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In aviation... 


opportunity knocks twice 


Now, both military and commercial aviation offer 
unlimited promise for an exciting, challenging 
and rewarding life. In both fields, Convair is today 
producing outstanding aircraft: Military aircraft 
like the supersonic F-102A all-weather interceptor 

faster, more comfortable commercial airliners 
like the Metropolitan 440. In the near future, 
the youth of America will have an even greater 
choice of careers through the development of 
atomic-powered military aircraft and vastly more 
advanced jet passenger planes. Aviation is the 
high road to opportunity for the youth of today. 


CONVAIR 
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